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ORIGIN OF PRAIRIES. 
BY A. FENDLER. 
[Concluded from our last issue.] 

In Venezuela too, could be seen frequently 
after sunset, on the flanks of the distant grass- 
covered mountains, the flickering prairie fires, 
as they creep slowly along in wavy lines, and 
appear like streams of burning “lava over- 
flowing the ridge of the mountains.” ‘‘ When 
reposing on the banks of the lake” of Valen- 
cia, says Humboldt “to enjoy the soft fresh- 
ness of the air in one of those beautiful even- 
ings peculiar to the tropics, it is delightful to 
contemplate in the waves as they beat the shore, 
the reflection of the red fires that illuminate 
the horizon.” 

The savannas of the Llauos of the same 
fire, in order to pro- 
cure new and tender pasturage, and groups of 
scattered trees are thus accidently destroyed to- 
gether with the grasses. It may be remarked 
that prairie fires, in whatever part of the world 





country are often set on 


| they occur, can in most cases be traced to 
this intended amelioration of pasturage. 


Although it is easy to conceive how by re- 
peated firings a prairie may gain in extent, it 
will be perhaps new to some of our readers to 
hear, that large tracts of dense, unbroken forests, 
can be converted into a prairie by fire in a com- 
paratively short time. 

In January, 1857, in an excursion to a very 
elevated region in the lofty range of mountains 
of the northern coast of Venezuela, where the 
temperature frequently lowers to 37° and frost 
is sometimes met with, I had an opportunity to 
form an idea of the vast destruction of forest 
caused, eleven months previous, by a lucifer 
match and a silly boy. My journal of that 
date says: 

Over whole tracts of this primeval forest the 
trees lie dead one over another as if up-rooted 
by a whirlwind, searcely showing any marks 
of fire on their trunks. I was struck with the 
easy manner in which fire can destroy these 
dense and humid forests enveloped in clouds, 
with short intermissions, during nine months 
of the year. In these high regions the temper- 
ature is so low and equable, as to decompose 
the vegetable matter covering the ground be- 
tween the trees, very slowly and incompletely. 
This half-decomposed matter forms a loose stra- 
tum, in some places two or three feet thick, 
which in the rainy season, like an immense 
layer of sponge filled with water, feeds and sup- 
plies the many rivulets and rivers gradually 
and steadily. In the midst of the dry season 
this layer gets sometimes to be dry enough to 
burn when kindled, though with but little flame 
and more like tinder. The firespreads and ex- 
tends until it meets ariver, a road, or some 
other obstacle. 

The sub-soil underlying the spongy stratum 
on these mountains is very shallow, and rest- 
ing on hard rocks. Hence the roots of the 
trees do not go down far, but extend more in a 
horizontal direction. As soon as the spongy 
layer enclosing the roots of the trees is burnt, 
the latter lose their balance and fall one over 
another in all directions. They die less from 
being burnt than from beingup-rooted. Differ- 
ent kinds of tall and suckering reeds, which 





hitherto were scattered in small clusters here 
and there among the trees, now take possession 
of the ground by force of their creeping root- 
stocks, spreading wide and fast, and finally ex- 
clude nearly all other herbs and plants. Young 
trees, which may have escaped conflagration, 
arc thus smothered and killed, and their places 
taken up by the reeds. The fertile mould, 
hitherto accumulated and held back in the 
spongy mass of root fibres is, after the destruc- 
tion of the latter carried down the declivities 
by the frequent rains. The ground, no longer 
shaded by high trees, becomes dry. Subse- 
quent conflagrations of adjacent savannas take 
hold of the reeds, until by the repeated attacks 
of the fires their root-stocks give way, to make 
room for the lower grasses andesome other 
plants. These grassesgbaving either creeping 
wiry root-stocks, or else containing much silex, 
are able to defy all further attacks of fire and 
establish a permanent foot-hold upon the soil. 
Herbaceous plants may do the same when prom, 
vided with fleshy deep-going roots. 

On the road from Colonia Tovar to Caracas, 
we pass through a region in which this process 
is still going on (1857); the s gradually 
making room for the small s. Here 
the great number of half burnt. yet standing 
trunks of the lofty wax-palm tell plain enough 
that there existed, not long since, a dense and 
humid forest, in which they luxuriated in all 
their beauty ; for these palms are found to grow 
no where else but in the most humid mountain 
forests. Here they are seen isolated in the 
midst of reeds. Most of them have died al- 
ready, but many linger yet in a dying condition, 
until their last green leaf has turned brown. 
Stripped of their green ornaments they stand 
forlorn, like sentinelsover the mould and ashes 
of their old companions. Never can an ad- 
mirer of the noble palm tree pass by these de- 
nuded lofty pillars without a feeling of sorrow 
for these mournful remnants of a once magri- 
ficent forest. Reader, did you ever look upon 
the glorious form of the ** Royal Palm,” or sit 
beneath its shade listening to the rustling sound 
as the gentle sea-breeze played with its grace- 
fully curved leavesa hundred feet above your 





head? If so, the impression of that hour will 
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linger on your memory as one of its fondest re- 
collections. 

A dozen years previous to the time I speak of, 
a much greater number of trees were seen by 
the settlers of Colonia Tovar scattered over the 
above mentioned tract, but they have all sue- 
cumbed, one by one, as time and fire swept by. 

Thus we see, how easily a forest can be con- 
verted intoa prairie or savanna by fire on ele- 
vated slopes of mountains, no matter how damp 
the climate may be, if there be only a drought 
of two or three months during the year. 

In forests always moist, like those of the 
rainy belt of the Amazon river, a conversion 
into prairie without the aid of the woodman’s 
ax, is out of the question, and such forests are 
safe enough against any encroachments from 
prairies. But also in comparatively dry cli- 
mates, like those of our own State, dense torests 
will be safe against the intrusion of prairies 
wherever the trees stand on a deep fertile soil, 
on river bottoms for instance. 
creep along, consuming the layer of dry leaves 
on the ground and killing shrubs, small sap- 
lings and dead stumps, but it cannot kill the 
and 
and 


Fire may then 


trees. 
but lightly timbered, tall grass, rushes 
weeds will grow in greater or less abundance, 


If, however, these woods are open 


and when dry will give nourishment and en rgy 
to the fire, sufficient to damage and kill even 
full grown trees. Yet, it would take many re- 
peated firings to lay that ground open to the 
drying influence of the sun. 

Extensive prairies, ouce fairly established 
and left to themselves ina dry climate, have 
little or no chance of being converted into a 
forest, for the simple reason, that tree seed 
dropped on a prairie cannot well germinate, not 
only because they are exposed to the parching 
rays of the sun, but also because the root stocks, 
roots and runners of the sedges and grasses of 
the prairie are so densely matted together, as 
to keep the seed from contact wtth the moist, 
loose soil. 

Nevertheless, if on damp prairies surrounded 
by forests, autumnal fires are discontinued and 
stopped, the prairie may gradually be encroach- 
ed upon by the horizontal extension and the 
sprouting of root stocks ot different shrubs and 
trees. The sprouts and suckers when grown 
into bushes, give shade to the soil, form a layer 
of loose mould from their decaying leaves, and 
thus prepare the ground for the reception and 
germination of many different kinds of tree 
seeds, It is also known that different prairies 
have different species of grasses, and that 
on some the grasses and their roots are of a 
nature more favorable for the establishment of 
tree seeds than on others. 

Thus prairies have been changed into forests 
in the above manner not only in the northern 
counties of our State, but in the county of St. 
Louis also. 


—————— SS 


JANUARY IN Britatn.—The frost set in mod- 
erately with the New Year, with fogs—and on 
the night of the 2d, all over the United King- 
dom, was a heavy fall of snow, succeeded by 
intense frost. On the 2d, 7° of frost was regis- 
tered—whilst in the Thames Valley, where a 
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“cold atmospheric wave” seems to have passed 


on the 5th at Chiswick, it was 11° below zero, 
being within 5° of the lowest register ever 
cold was 16° below zero. 

The cold was general. At Nairn, Scotland, 
2° below zero. In Ireland, 5° above zero.—Ex. 
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SOW MORE CLOVER SEED. 


Now is the time to be putting in the clover 
One of the errors of Western farming is that 
plow, and not enough kept down in clover or 


grass. 
ment. 


Farms will run down under such treat- 
They will yearly become less produc- 
tive and valuable. But with a proper system 
of rotation and treatment they can be yearly 
improved. 

Clover is an indispensable requisite to a pro- 
It is the 
soil. It 


per system of farming in the West. 
the 
likewise furnishes the best of pastures. 


farmer’s manure. It fertilizes 
Horses, 
cattle and sheep luxuriate in clover pastures. 
And then what a place for hogs is the clover 
field ! 


dition in summer ifthey have good clover pas- 


They will thrive and keep in fine con- 
ture. A little corn thrown to them, daily, of 
is still better. If you have not good 
pastures for your stock, lose no time in seeding 
toclover. How much it is to have a 
pasture near the house than to depend upon the 
range. The range istoo much depended upon 
in the West. All kinds of stock are turned 
out in the road, and a great deal of time is 
spent in hunting them; many stray away and 


eourse 


better 


are never found, and many more are stolen.— 
The calves are allowed to suck the cows all 
summer to bring them home at milking time, 
and sometimes they forget their maternal du- 
ties, and stay away two or three days, and the 
family is thus deprived of milk and the cows 
“dry up.” 

Now, to avoid all these mishaps, sow clover 
Have good pastures, and your stock 
fenced in, under your own inspection. 


seed. 
If you 
don’t need pastures, perhaps you need mead- 
ows—and clover hay, properly saved, is gooc 


hay—is nutritious and healthful. For all 
these reasons, and many more we might 


name, we advise the sowing of clover seed the 
present spring. 


——_ 2» 6——___——_— 


WHEN TO MAKE RAILS. 
Ep. Rurat Worn: Will you please inform 
me which is the best time for splitting rails, 
so that they will keep the longest. M. L. 


tepLy.—There is much dispute about the 


We are inclined to think that if cut and made 
in September, they would keep well. The sap at 
this season has performed its office, and, in 
this climate, if the rails were split and the 
bark peeled off, they would speedily season and 
become dry ; and we know of no reason why 
this should not be as good atime as any other. 
We would like some facts as to the best time 
to cut and split timber, and would be greatly 
obliged to our readers tor their experience, 





made in London (Dec. 25, 1796,) when the) 


seed, if it has not yet been done this spring.— | 


too much land is kept constantly under the| 


best time for cutting timber to preserve it.—| 


| One 


WHAT SHALL I RAISE? 


of our subscribers from an_ interior 
county of Missouri, inquires what he shal] 
raise to make farming pay? Now this depends 
much upon the soil, much upon the market 
and accessibility to it, and upon various other 
points, 

Generally speaking it is better to pursue a 
mixed system of farming. It is not generally 
wis@to put “all the eggs under one hen,” for 





she may be disturbed, or get sick, or die, and 
| No farm 
jean be kept up well without raising more or 


there will be no chickens batched. 
less stock. We should by all means recom- 
mend every farmer, whose farm has the capa- 
city to raise stock, to turn his attention to this 
branch of farming. We believe, with the pro- 
per skill, care and attention, nothing will per se 
pay better. Young stock are always growing 


into money—feed and care for themselves 


more than half the year, and are always in de- 


mand at good prices. Stock has always been 
considered a profitable branch of farming.— 


And then the value of the farm is constantly 


being enhanced, by being enriched by the 
droppings of the animals upon it. Stock 


should be raised to support the fertility of the 
farm. Clover pastures and meadows are then 
needed—the manure pile, accumulating during 
winter, can be applied to the fields that produce 
the grain, and everything will work harmoni- 
ously. 

Dairy farming would prove highly profitable 
if followed with the necessary skill. Prices 
are higher here than at the East for butter and 
cheese. The most of the butter and cheese in 
our cities comes from the East. The freights, 
commissions, storages, &e., are added to East 
ern prices, and then large profits added here, 
which gives us a large margin for profits.— 
Sheep raising is profitable. Mutton is always 
high; and though at present wool is low, yet 
between the produce of the lambs, and of the 
wool, there is a good margin for profit. Good 
orchards and vineyards are always _profitabls, 
jand, indeed, we can mention no branch 
| farming, which if pursued with energy and skill, 
| will not, in a few years, make any farmer in- 
| dependent. 





~->eoe 


How Tuey Train Suepuerp Docs.—In South 
America the shepherd dog drives out the flock, 
watches it through the day, and returns it at 
night. These dogs are said to be able to pro- 
tect sheep even from the lion. They are raised 
in the following manner: While young, and 
before they have opened their eyes, a mother 
sheep is taken and forced to nurse the young 
dog. This is the way the dogis raised, and the 
dog becomes so attached to his step-mother, 
|that when the sheep are added again to the 
flock, the dog follows and defends the same. 

- +o 

Sarr Your Cuimneys.—In building a chim- 
ney, put a quantity of salt into the mortar with 
which the infercourses of brick are to be laid. 
The effect will be that there will never be any 
accumulation of soot in that chimney. The 
philosophy is thus stated: The salt in the por- 
tion of mortar which is exposed, absorbs mois- 
ture every damp day. The soot thus becoming 
damp falls down the fireplace. Our readers 
shoald remember or preserve this little piece of 
valuable information, 
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THE WORKING TEAMS. 
Give them good care. This is a hard time 
r them, and they need the best attention. 


nals will be pressed to the very pitch of endur- 
nce. They have been lying comparatively idle, 
uring the winter, and are very illy prepared to 
ork as hard as the farmer wants them to. 
hey should not be put to a full day’s work at 
nee. They should be gradually hardened and 
repared tor the severe service of spring work. 
overworked, at once, they become sore, or 
alky, or get the distemper or some other 
isease. 

They should have clean, good hay, and plenty 
{ bright oats and sweet, sound corn. Give 
vem the best of food if you want them to per- 
rm hard service. 
he same hours daily and the same quantity. 
me animals require more than others—and 


Feed them regularly—at 


heir respective wants should receive attention. 
See that the farm hands keep clean stalls and 
ve plenty of dry bedding. [f horses, mules 
cattle are worked hard, they want to sleep 
ell. They want good wide stalls, so they can 
down and enjoy themselves. 
If they come in wet and muddy, they want 
berubbed dry and left warm and comfortable. 
iscruel to bringin working animals all cov- 
ed with mud and letthem stand uncleaned 
limorning. Noone who thinks well of his 
am will thus treat them, and no one should 
ave the care of ateam who does not like them, 
)d take a pride in using them. Any one who 
like is sure to abuse them 
bd treat them shamefully. O, could the poor 
utes speak what tales of hardship, of abuse, 
suffering, they could tell us. Our blood 
when we think of the out- 
ges that are inflicted upon them! Be kind, 
ar reader, to your brutes—especially to those 
10 labor day after day and year after year per- 
rming hard service for you. 


bes not his team 


ns cold, almost, 





BE PREPARED. 

There is nothing like being prepared for work 
len itis ready to be done. And here it is 
at the intelligent, enterprising farmer displays 
sintelligence and enterprise by being ready 
all emergencies. Does he need a mower 
dreaper? He does not wait till his hay and 
ain need cutting before he looks for a ma- 
ine. He is certain to have bought it, and 
tit home ready co take advantage of the first 
y to cut his grain or grass after it is ready. 
e prefers to be a day too early rather than too 
&. A day in haying and harvesting is often 
matter of some consequence. And it is so 
th everything else. Plows and harrows and 
ltivators, and seed, grain, and implements of 
ery sort, are sure to be ready and waiting to 
used, instead of the work waiting day after 
Y for them. Farmers should always take 
he by the forelock. They should lead their 
bk. They should wait for the work instead 
the work waiting forthem. They should be 
pared to get their seeds in the ground the 
ry first day that it will answer. And every 
il of work is betier done if done at just the 
httime. Let the farmer then look forward 


to the work trat mustcomeon. Let him pre- 
pare for it, and prepare well. Let him deo it 
well—in the very best manner—tor it is this 
kind of work only that now pays. The best 
always brings the best price, the greatest profit. 
The best isalways in demand and never goes 
begging for a purchaser. Let the farmer’s 
motto be the best of everything—the best farm- 
ing, the best crops, the beet stock, the best fruit, 
the best garden, the best school for his child- 
ren, the best books, the best papers: in fine the 
bestof everything. A man that has such an 
ambition is bound to succeed. He is certain to 
win the best success. 

cs a cece 





Osace Orance Seev—How to GerminaTE.— 
S. M. The proper time for planting this seed, 
is the middle or latter part of April, in this eli- 
mate. 
becomes warmed up by the sunshine, or they 
will rot. If planted in the cold, wet ground, 
will lose the most of them. Still they 
should be planted early enough to get a good 
start before the drouthof summer sets in. 


It must not be planted till the ground 


you 


Prepare the seed by pouring over it water 
heated to about 100° Fah., and letting the wa- 
ier stand till it cools, keeping the seed in a 
warm room. Pour off the water, and repeat 
the application four or five days till the sprouts 
begin to appear, when they are ready to plant. 


Se a ne ng enn ee 





Tue Mitcu Cows.—They need care, atten- 
tion and food still. There is but little grass 
yet and less nutrition in it—not enough scarce- 
ly to support life—much less to afford a gen- 
erous supply of milk. If your cows give milk, 
they must have the food that makesit. They 
can’t give it, and not be fed an equivalent. It 
is simply rediculous to talk otherwise. There- 
fore see that the cows have plenty of nutritious 
food till the grass gets well up, so as to supply 
the full wants of the cow. All other stock, 
and particularly all young, growing stock, 
need particular attention at this trying time. 
Don’t let the “spring fever’ (another term for 
starvation) carry off your valuable young stock. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
INFORMATION GIVEN, 


To the National Agriculturist, Pittsburg, Pa., 
which says, in its March number: 

“In this connection we would say, for the 
benefit of our readers who are not old sub- 
scribers, that we have published the National 
Agriculturist tor nearly eight years, and with 
the exception of the Prairie Farmer and Ohio 
Farmer, it was the only agricultural paper west 
and south of the State of New York, that con- 
tued during the war.” 

We notice this, to call the attention of the 
editor of said paper to the fact, that he is evi- 
dently not well posted ; he would not knowingly 
say what is untrue, but he ought to be aware 
that the Rural World and Valley Farmer has 
reached its Nineteenth Volume, is published 
west and south of New York, and continued 
actively at work in behalf of the soil and its 
cultivators, during the war, never missing an is- 
sue, and, becoming, during that period of awful 
trial, a bi-monthly instead of a monthly ; and 
can always be referred to as 4 real, live, inde- 





pendent journal, resting on its own merits for 
support. M. 


St. Clair (Ill.) Agricultural Society. 


The annual meeting of the St. Clair Agricul- 
tural Society, for the election of officers, was 
held last Monday, and the following elected : 

President, S. B. Coandler. 

Vice Presidents, Thos. Winstanley, Samuel 
Anderson, Joseph Hypes, I. N. Shook, M. T. 
Stookey. 

Recording Secretary, Dr. A. Schott. 

Cor. Sec. and Treasurer, J. H. Weaver. 

Superintendent, J. M. Rainey. 

It was voted toadjourn to Saturday, 30t hinst., 
when the Society are requested to meet and con- 
sider the propriety of changing it into a joint 
stock company. 

After the meeting the awards of Messrs. Swit- 
zer, Platt & Co., for the best wheat were made. 
here were twenty-six entries, each sack being 
numbered and the exhibitors’ names being with- 
held, until the awards were made, when they 
were given by Messrs. Switzer, Platt & Co., who 
alone possessed that information. The follow- 
ing are the awards as announced by the Com- 
mittee : 

Lot No. 19.—Golden chaff, 200 bushels and 
over, 1 entry, premium $25, A. Herr. 

Lot No. 10.—May wheat, 1000 bushels and over, 

2 entries, premium $100, Marion Anderson. 

No. 17.—White wheat, 200 bushels and 
over, 7 entries, premium $75, S. B. San- 
didge. 

No. 24.—Mediteranean, 200 bushels and 
over, lentry, premium $25, John Goefert. 
Lot No. 1.—Red chaff white, 200 bushels and 
over, 2 entries, premium $25, Wm. Pulliam. 
Lot No. 20.—May wheat, 200 bushels and over, 
14 entries, premium $75, George Ernest. 

The Awarding Committee was composed of 
Messrs. Joseph Ogle, Conrad Bornman, k. A. 
Moore, J. Rainey and Jacob Esslaman, who 
discharged their duties to the evident satistac- 
tion of all. Such exhibitions are gratifying to 
witness, and are the strongest evidence that 
this is one of the best wheat growing countries 
of the world. 


Lot 


Lot 


Roiiinc Wueat AND Rye IN SpRING, is an 
operation that is almost entirely neglected, 
and is one of great importance to the crop. 

The alternate freezing and thawing in winter 
raises the roots of the plants and exposes them 
to the drying spring winds. Passing over the 
field with the roller, whenever the ground is 
dry, presses the soil to the roots and sets them 
firmly to the ground. In some cases the har- 
row is very good, but the roller is always ad- 
missable. And yet we find many «4 farm on 
which the use of the roller is entirely unknown. 

——_—__> oo ____—_— 
Fix up Lawns.—A good deal of trash has 


accumulated on the lawns during winter. They 
are covered with leaves and rubbish. They 
need raking off and cleaning up and putting in 
order. Now is the time to do this, if it has not 
yet been done. Blue grass forms the best sod 
for lawns. It is late to sow the seed—but if 
you have not got a lawn well set in grass, it 
will yet answer to scatter seed over it. There 
should be a nice lawn in front of every resi- 
dence, with groups of deciduous and evergreen 
trees in it. Nice flower beds scattered about 
also, help to make the lawn attractive. No- 
thing speaks so surely of refinement as a clean, 
well-kept lawn It shows that it is the home 
of taste, intelligence and morality. The resi- 
dence should always stand back a few rods 
from the road to admit of a Jawn between it 
and the road. Those who are about to build, 
should bear this in mind. 
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Horse Department. 


SN LI OY 


As will be seen above, we have opened a de- 
partment specially devoted to that noblest 
of all the brute creation—the horse. 


The immense amount of capital invested in 
horses—the deep interest everywhere felt in his 
proper breeding— the diseases and ailments to 
which he is subject—the feeding, training and 
management which should be given him to fit 
him for the various purposes for which he is 
used: all these are subjects of so much import- 
ance, that we have consented, at the urgent so- 
licitation of a great many of our subscribers 
residing in all parts of the West, to devote a 
special department to these matters. 

The number of men interested in horses, in 
the West, is very great, and there is not a 
single organ in the West devoted to this im- 
portant interest. Indeed, this is a new, and 
we think valuable feature in an agricultural 
journal. There is not a special department de- 
voted to the horse in any of our agricultural 
papers. We think time will demonstrate 
that thisis a valuable and important improve- 
ment, and that it will be attended with the 
greatest advantages to those who wish to carry 
on the breeding and training of horses profit- 
ably. 

Many of our subscribers are engaged in 
breeding the race lorse and the trotting horse, 
and desire to keep posted as to the merits of 
the various horses and breeds as exhibited in 
their races; and, hereafter, we shall keep a re- 
cord in this department of the various trotting 
and running races in the West, so that they 
may determine for themselves which breeds or 
strains of blood are most desirable. We shall 
be careful to admit nothing of an objectionable 
character. Our highest object is to ameliorate 
the eordition of the horse; to prevent the 
abuse and ill-treatment to which he is so much 
subject; to encourage the raising of the best 
animals; to disseminate such information as 
will prove valuable to every family owning 
even a single horse—and who does not own 
one, or should not own one? and, in fine, to 
furnish such a department as will please all, 
benefit all, and injure none. And, now, our 
friends, we ask your kind aid in this enterprise. 
We solicit your influence, your assistance, in 
enlarging our circulation. See those of your 
friends who are lovers of the horse, and get 
them to form clubs and send to us for the Rural. 

wi a ata 

Sr. Lovis Trortinc Horsrs—We shail, 
from time to time, give descriptions and pedi- 
grees of some of the most noted trotting and 
running horses owned in the vicinity of St. 
Louis. Such matter will be read with inter- 
est and benefit by those interested in breeding 





It the best 
strains of running and trotting stock, and no 


where can these be so well told as by actual 


horses. is important to know 


performances on the turf. 


- o7e 


TO KEEP HORSES IN HEALTH. 


Horses to be kept healthy, need the best 
care, attention and treatment. It is only when 
abused, ill-treated and 
fed, that horses become sick and die. 


are fed on poor dusty hay, and musty oats 


misused, improperly 
If they 
if 
they are kept in low, illy-ventilated stables; 
if they are compelled to stand in their sialls 


fetlock deep in the mud or their own filth; if 


they are worked hard and brought in at night 
wet with sweat or rain, and their legs and _ bel- 
lies covered with mud, and then a total neglect 
of cleaning, rubbing, and making comfortable: 
is it wonderful that horses should deteriorate 
and sicken and die? 

To keep in fine health and spirits ; 
a shiny, glossy coat; to work willingly and 


to have 


cheerfully ; to win his affections—he must re- 
ceive proper treatment. 
At this season of the year, salt and wood 


ashes mixed—say two parts of salt and one of 


ashes—should be kept standing before all 
horses. 
bots, colic, worms, &c. 
rock salt always lying in the manger, will 
keep a horse in health. Carrots and parsnips, 
cooked or raw, and given to horses, are an 
excellent alterative, and are promotive of di- 
gestion, and give tone to the stomach. Bran 
mashes should be given once or twice a week 
to all horses that are kept up. 
by using about five quarts of bran for each 


They are made 


horse, and pouring boiling water over it, and 
putting in a little salt and letting it stand till 
cool, and then feeding to the horse. Good 
bright hay and oats only should be fed. It 
is an outrage to mistreat so noble an animal as 
the horse. 


2<e 
ooo 


CARE OF STALLIONS. 

But few who have the care of stallions know 
how to treat them properly. They are too fre- 
quently kept in some dark, illy-ventilated, out- 
of-the-way stable, where they stand from morn- 
ing to night without any exercise. They are 
pampered with high feeding, and made as fat 
Thus kept 
in dark stables, without exercise, and with high 
feeding, they are unhealthy, wishy-washy 
creatures, wholly unfit to propagate a vigorous, 
muscular progeny. 

A stallion to have justice done him in his 
offspring, should be kept in the most perfect 





as bullocks prepared for slaughter. 


health. His stable should be well lighted, 
well ventilated, and he should be allowed 
abundant physical exercise. He should be 


walked at least five or six miles daily, and a 
little jogging, now and then, will do him ¢ood, 
even ifthe perspiration is raised—for in this 
way the pores of bis skin are opened, and the 
impurities of his system worked off. By this 
means his muscular system is kept vigorous, 
his constitution unimpaired and in its highest 
tone; and he is prepared to impart his highest 
and best qualities to his offspring. 


It is, we belfeve, a sure preventive of 
A good big lump of 








| Stallions that are making a season, howerg, 
‘should not have violent exercise. They shoy 
not be driven at the top of their speed—shoyy 
by no means be put in a race, or have anything 
|done to them to lessen or impair their Vigo 
jor spirit. The stallion should be kept i 
| fighting” condition all the time—have enough 
exercise to keep him in perfect health—but ny 
enough to tax or over-do his powers or 
haust his flow of spirits. We have seen the 
reputations of stallions ruined by standing gy 
training them on the track at the same time 
the stallion begetting no offspring on aceouy 
of his physical system being over-taxed—fy 
same stallion the season before, when proper 
ly and judiciously exercised, being a sure {og 
getter. 

As this is the season for breeding, we boy 
the owners of stallions and mares will giy 
our remarks the consideration they merit. 

2 
Trotting and Pacing Races. 

The 27th of June will be an interesting dy 
to the horsemen of St. Louis and vicinity~ 
Two very interesting races come off on thi 
The firsti 
between the in 


day over the New Laclede course. 
a match race, $500 a side, 
celebrated horses Pete Ham and Independene, 
They are both owned in St. Louis—the forme 
by Capt. Laveille, and the latter by D, ¥, 
Bell, Esq. Pete Ham was sired by the celel 
ted stallion Addision, the getter of many 

ones, owned by Mr. H. A. Pierce, of St. Cla 
County, Illinois. Pete Ham is a large, che 
nut colored horse—a very fine roadster, ag 
took a first premium in the class of roadster 
at the late St. Louis Fair. He will be trainel 
and driven by Frank Redfield, an accomplished 
and honest driver. Has shown 2.43 in publi 

Independence is avery stylish bay—took 
first premium at our late Fair as best gett 
buggy horse; is thorough-bred, or nearly® 
we should judge, by his appearance ; has sho 
we believe, 2.35 in public, and much faster tia 
we hear, in private. He will be trained 
piloted by Tom Best—one of the best traine 
and drivers of the West. The owners have 
large number of friends in the city whom 
desire to witness the race, 

The second race is between four celebrity 
pacers, that have all, we think, marked ti 
under 230. They go for a purse of $200, Th 
race is best3 in 5 to harness, and to rule. % 
horses are, the Ace of Diamonds, Wyandot 
Chief, Nellie Deal and Capt. Walker. ti 
will prove one of the most interesting pac 
races of the season. It will be held on thes 
day. 


— ee ae 

Macouzerer.—It is eurrently reported th 
this celebrated pacer has been purchased by 
gentleman of St. Louis. It will be recollect# 
that this horse beat Dexter the first heat! 
Pittsburg, in 2.22}. There are now owned 
St. Louis some of the fastest pacers on the 
tinent. There are two or three others int! 
dark in our city, with speed not much bebi 
Magouzeler’s. We shall expect to see 
fast work here the present season. 


March 30, weather fine and spring-like. 
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pEATH OF HIRAM WOODRUFF. 

This celebrated trainer of trotting horses 
jied on Long Island, very unexpectedly to his 
fiends, last month. His health kad been 

r during the winter, but it had much im- 
roved, and no one expected he was so near 
Death’s door. The announcement of his de- 
mise created an intense sensation all over the 
country, and particularly among the lovers of 
the trotting horse. 

Hiram Woodruff was known not only ag one 
of the most skilful trainers and drivers of the 
country—but his integrity and honesty were 
never once called in question in the many hun- 
dred races in which, asa driver, he participated. 
He left an unsullied reputation in this respect. 
He has likewise left a reputation of having 
done more than any other man to develop the 
epeed and value of the trotting horse. We 
have not the space to devote toa history of his 
connection with the trotting turf, or to speak 
ofthe scores of trotting horses that he has 
made famous by his superior skill and judg- 
ment. His name will be remembered v ith re- 
spect by all interested in the improvement of 
the horse, and his fame is honorably and indel- 
ibly connected with the Turf history of our 


country. 
+ oe —____ 


Jim Rowexu vs. Lapy Auice.—A match race 
between these two horses was made on the 26th 
of March, to come off over the St. Louis Trot- 
ting Park on the Ist of June, for $250 a side, 3 
in 5 to harness, and to rule. 

Jim Rowell has trotted in 2.32, while Lady 
Alice has only shown in public 2.42. 
good one, however—and it 1s thought by the 
knowing ones that she has several links yet to 
letout, which she can do any day. 
ell isa fine-looking black gelding, owned by 
Lady Alice is a perfect pic- 
ture of a thorough-bred, and is one, or very 
nearly related to one, and is owned by Mat 
Coivin; her color is bay, and she is about 15 
haudshigh. Both owners reside in St. Louis. 


~~ ~~ eee 


She is a 


Jim Row- 


William Billings. 


Pitor Tempte.—We understand that Tom 
Best has purchased of S.S. Grant a part inter- 
estin this game and fleet trotting stallion, who 


has shown 2.27 in public. He is the fastest 


and gamest stallion of his inches in the West. 
Hissire was Pilot, Jr.; his dam, the dam of 
Flora Temple. 


BITTING AND CHECKING COLTS. 


“The only way the horse can be made avail- 
able and safe as a roadster, is to subject him 
in some way to the practice of bitting, and to 
the check-rein, not only when breaking him, 
but driving him on the road. If unchecked by 
the bearing rein, a colt is sure to kick, and can 
easily do so on the slightest inclination. If 
the head is checked up, they cannot bring 
themselves in position to kick so easily as 
otherwise. A young horse should also be ac- 
customed to severe pressure of the bit, so if he 
ecomes frightened he will obey the driver’s 
force on the rein. If not trained to observe 
this pressure, he is apt to spring ahead on 
feeling the bit severely.” 





The above is from a correspondent of the 
Rural New Yorker. We have no doubt that the 
bitting-ri¢ properly used upon colts, is advan- 











tageous. But too often it is used improperly. 
It is put on the colt and kept on him for hours 
atatime. The muscles tire and the poor colt 
suffers the most excruciating torment. Many 
a colt has been ruined by the bitting process. 
Prof. Rarey gives a number of instances where 
horses had been ruined by bitting—the pain 
and torture had been so great. 

If the bitting harness is used, it should not 
be kept on more than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes at a time. The lesson can be repeated 
two or three times a day. It tends to render 
the colt tractable and submissive—though we 
have broken scores of colts and never bad 
one that did not become perfectly tractable, 
yet we never used the bitting harness. Use 
kindness and gentleness, and the most stubborn 
will yield. Teach but one lesson at a time, 
and let that be understood before proceeding to 
another; and thus proceed step by step, and 
you will have no difficulty in having the best 
broken horses. 

— 
CRIB BITING. 


Cribbing is undoubtedly a habit rather than 
a disease. This, it would seem, is proved by 
the fact that a young horse confined in a stable 
next to an old horse who isa cribber, will soon 
acquire the habit. It is very common among 
horses that are constantly kept in a stable and 
may be caused by the animal seizing upon crib 
biting as a solitary pastime, to while away the 
tiresome hours of stable life. Or the constant 
diet of hay and oats may derange the digestion, 
causing —as we ourselves well know—uneasi- 
ness. Or the long continued inhalation of close 
and impure air may disorder that part of the 
body which is the most sympathetic of the en- 
tire system, and thus gives to the habit. Crib- 
bing may be prevented if taken in hand during 
its early stages. First attend to the atmos- 
phere of the stable, rendering it pure by care- 
ful ventilation. Place a lump of rock salt in 
the manger. This acts as a stimulant to the 
stomach, and will often enable the horse’s diges- 
tion to recover its lost tone. If this does not 
effect a cure add to it a large piece of chalk. 
Should this prove to do no good, damp the food, 
and at each time of feeding, sprinkle magnesia 
upon it. Mayhew also recommendsa handful 
of ground oak bark to be given with each feed 
of grain. Should none of the above measures 
prove of benefit, we should come to the con- 
clusion that the disease was of more obstinate 
nature and treat as in chronic indigestion.— 
| Maine Farmer. 


WINTERING COLTS. 


Farmers make sad mistakes in wintering 
They don’t have warm and comfortable 
shelter for them. They leave them out ex- 
posed to the inclement season. They shiver 
and suffer in consequence. Their constita- 
tions are weakened. But in too many cases 
the colts are not only exposed to the storms of 
winter, but they are almost starved. They are 
not fed enough to keep up the proper heat in 
their systems. Poor hay and straw only are 
given to them, and not in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy their wants. The colts become thin, 
poor and lousy. Whenever we hear of lousy 
colts, we know the reason—poverty has pro- 
Colts should have a daily allow- 
ance of grain all winter. They should be kept 
growing, thriving, all the time. They will 
then develope into strong, hardy, hearty horses. 





colts. 


duced them. 


If colts have been starved and exposed to win- 
ter storms, the first two or three years of their 
lives, we don’t want them—they never will be 
of much account. 





ee 
How tro Feet tue Punse or a Horse.—This 
is best felt where the artery passes over the 
edge of the jaw-bone. To find it, apply the 
fingers to the angle of the jaw-bone, and slow- 
ly pass them down to where a notch in the bone 
may be felt; the artery passes along this notch, 
where the throbbing will be perceptible. It is 
generally situated about three inches from the 
angle of the bone. In the horse the beats of 
the pulse are from 32 to 38 times a minute, ina 
state of health. 
EE 
Warer.oo.—This celebrated thorough-bred 
stallion, will make the season at the farm of 
Dr. Henderson. Those wanting the services of 
a tried race horse, will find him in Waterloo. 
Dr. Henderson is a reliable gentleman, and 
those residing at a distance can depend upon 
the most honorable dealing. See advertise- 


ment. 





Voucner, Dersy, &c.—We call attention to 
the advertisement of Capt. B. F. Hutchinson, 
who is the owner of the splendid racing stal- 
lions, Voucher, Derby, and other good ones, 
which will make a season at his farm in St. 
Louis County, about 20 miles west of the city. 
Capt. Hutchinson’s Post-office address is Ellis- 
ville, and parties from a distance can address 
him there. There is not a more honest or re- 
liable gentleman in Missouri, and the most 
implicit confidence can be reposed in him. 

_——_ ee 
Three Horses or Mules Abreast. 

Some of our best farmers use three horses 
instead of two for plowing. They are thus en- 
abled to plow deeper and faster and with less wor- 
ry to the team. Three horses or mules will 
walk along easily, and turn a deep wide fur- 
row. It is only by plowing deep that good 
crops can be obtained. The day of turning 
over furrows three or four inches deep, has 
passed—it has been found not to pay. The 
lesson has been learned that it is more profit- 
able to put more labor and skill in putting in 
crops well, than in half putting them in, as 
has heretofore been practiced. One acre of 
ground properly plowed, prepared and tended, 
will yield more real profit than two or three 
acres as commonly planted. Let this fact be 
deeply impressed upon all. Let the conscious- 
ness of it be constantly felt, and let it govern 
all in their farming operations. In these 
times of high prices for labor, it is the wisest 
economy to use labor with judgment—to culti- 
vate no more land than justice can be done to 
—and to seed down to pasture or meadow all 
land that cannot be worked thoroughly and 
skilfully. 





~~~ 
s-e 


ANOTHER Fruit Farm.—Col. W. J. A. Smith 
is about opening a fruit farm, near the Fergu- 
son Station, N. M. R. R., about 12 miles from 
the city. From the well known energy of 
Col. Smith, we predict great success in his 
enterprise. He will put out five acres to straw- 
berries the present spring, and a similar 
amount to most of the other small fruits. 
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PLANT TREES WITH CARE. 

What folly it is to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of buving trees, «nd then to set them out 
in such a miserable, slip-shod manner that 
not one-half of them will live. And yet how 
many thereare guilty of this folly. They pay 
big prices for choice trees, and then plant 
them out in the meadow or in sod-land, as they 
would a post. They have been in the habit 
of setting posts, and know how to set them 
well—and they set trees in the same way in a 
small hole, ramming the sods and lumps 
around the roots just as they do about the posts, 
to make them stand firm. 


But do these persons stop to think that trees 
are planted to grow—and that posts are not 
expected todo this. Would they expect pota 
toes or corn to grow well, planted as they 
plant trees? They would tell you, No. And 
yet trees should be planted in land as deeply 
and thoroughly broken and as well prepared 
as it is for any crop; and it is the wisest econ- 
omy to plant them in land thus thoroughly 
prepared to receive them. Sod land is no place 
for trees until after they are several years trans- 
planted. Acorn-field is a good place for them. 
The working of the corn will insure the stir- 
ring of the ground, which the trees need. The 
shade of the stalks will protect the bodies of 
the trees from the scorching rays of the sum- 
mer sun—another point gained. Wecan con- 
fidently recommend young orchards to be kept 
in corn for two or three years—but be sure that 
the horse is attached to a short single-tree, 
when the corn is worked, or the trees will be 
seriously injured. Have the rows of corn in 
the rows of trees, so as to keep the plowman 
from injuring the trees by whipping around 
them if they stand between the rows. 


If the trees are dry when received from the 
Nursery, it is- well to put them in a pond fora 
few hours, and then the sooner they are plant- 
ed, the better. Have the holes ready, and 
plant at once, if possible. If you can’t plant 
immediately, unpack your trees and heel them 
in, in fine soil, carefully covering all the roots, 
and keeping them from being exposed to the air. 


Large holes should be made for the recep- 
tion of the roots, all bruised pieces cut off, the 
ree set as deep as it stood in the Nursery, and 
he roots surrounded and covered with fine, 
rich, moist soil. Trees thus planted ought to 
“ve and speedily furnish fruit. 


+e 


{ is time that stands still, and ourselves that 
go—grow old. 
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SEE TO THE GARDENS. 


Every family needs a good garden. A pre- 
requisite to a good garden is, good soil, highly 
manured, deeply worked, and well drained 
either naturally or artificially. In such a 
garden all the choicest vegetables can be raised. 
They will grow in such a garden quick, and 
will be quite different from those tough, stringy, 
tasteless vegetables that we so frequently meet 
with They will be crisp, rich, succulent, and 
of the highest flavor. 

Every farmer should take great pride in his 
garden. He should try to have the earliest 
and choicest vegetables. They are healthful 
and nutritious. They give variety to the dish- 
es, that the good wife always likes to have upon 
They add an attraction to rural life 
—tor the denizen of a city can’t obtain vegeta- 
bies fresh from the garden, but must take them 
second-handed. 

One of the great comforts of a rural home is 
a good garden, and no one however poor or 
humble should tail to have one. Now is the 
time to give it nice attention, to sow the vari- 
ous seeds, and to prepare it for furnishing the 
nicest table luxuries. 

Cee ee - 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Western Trees for the West. 

It is a fact that many thousand dollars are 
annually sent from this State for Nursery pro- 
ducts, which could be furnished of varieties 
better adapted to our soil and climate, by our 
Western Nurserymen. 

But for nursery articles many are ready to 
pay more for an inferior article to gratify their 
vain desire for an article far-fetched, than buy 
at home, especially if solicited by some oily- 
tongued tree peddler. They prefer to pay 25 
to 50 per cent. more for worthless trees, for 
the privilege of being humbugged by unprin- 
cipled tree agents from abroad, who will swear 
that a worthless Crab is a true Bartlett pear, 
or that a wild grape vine is a true Concord or 
Iona, and compel you to think thatit is a great 
bargain at $2 a root—who buy only such trees 
as respectable nurserymen grub up and burn. 
Agents who know nothing about the trees they 
buy, and care less, only that they can buy 
them cheap and sell them, no matter what the 
tree is. and who can always accommodate you 
with anything you want. He caneasily man- 
ufacture a name for it—tell you he has some 
new variety of great merit, never before 
orought West, peach trees for instance, at 75 
cents to one dollar each, the fruit buds of which 
never winter kill. Peddlers who are here this 
year, are in Halifax, or some other good place 
the next, selling trees, teaching school, clerk- 
ing, driving hogs, peddling patent medicines, 
—each and allin turn, and at the same time, 
pretend that they own the nursery. And they 
will warrant everything they sell to live, and 
be just as represented, when they very well 
know you cannot find them by the time you 
discover that you have been humbugged. 

Is it not then to the interest of the planter to 
buy of his home or Western nurseryman, who 
is acquainted with the wants of the West, and 


whose success in business depends on the 





quality and success of the trees he sells ? 
Macoupin Co., Ill. Rurauisr, 
tn al rei 
Grasshoppers--Grapes on the Prairja 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: In your great and gro, 
ing city you probably bear little of rural jj 
as exhibited on this western border of our nolj 
State. Weare steadily striving to rise aboy 
the calamities of the last few years. The ky 
of our troubles, following close upon the hej 
of the war, came in the form of myriads 
grasshoppers. You doubtless heard of this, 
markable visitation last fall, although | gy 
nothing concerning it published in the Ruy 
They overspread Kansas and entered Misgoys 
a distance of about fifty miles, destroying eve, 
green thing in their march. The green whe 
was entirely destroyed. They are still the guj 
ject of much apprehension, as they deposit) 
their eggs in countless numbers, and will prob 
ably re-appear again this spring. 

Will some entomologist kindly give , 
some information on the grasshopper question! 
Their sudden appearance from the West, the 
terrific pumbers, their voraciousness, and th 
prodigious numbers of their eggs, made us think 
ot Egypt in the olden time. 

March hasset in, and continued thus far ver 
cold and stormy, bringing the prairie chickey 
almost to our doors; very forbidding to anyai 
tempt at early farming. : 

I would be glad if some grape-grower woul 
inform me, whether it will pay to plant gray 
vines upon the prairies? [ have a prairie sity 
ation, somewhat elevated, and would like i 
try the culture of the grape. 

As we are inconvenient to market, stock 
raising is our principal emp oyment here. By 
this requires great attention, labor and exposu 
in winter, and it seems to me that horticaltun 
pursuits are easier and more desirable. 

Pears have failed here; but apples do remark 
ably well, and during the last year or two haw 
been quite remunerative tothe owners of 
chards. I am very respecttully yours, 

New Becinner 

Johnstown, Bates county, Mo. 


Remarks.—‘‘ New Beginner” has our thank 
for his very interesting article. We hope li 
may find time to write often for the Run! 
His articles will always be thankfully receivel 

In reference to the query whether grape vine 
will do well on the prairie, we can say the 
have been planted in Illinois on the prairie 
with excellent success. They would withow 
doubt do as well, or better, in your sectioné 
Missouri, on prairie soil, than in Northern Illi 
nois, where they have been tried, as the clims# 
is much warmer. 

Grapes to succeed well should be _plantel 
where they can have the benefit of all the sf 
that is stirring insummer. Otherwise they at 
liable te mildew or rot or other disease. Ti 
air on the prairie is always in motion—no 0b 
struction—and grapes should be healthy. Thi 
only trouble would be that some prairies migh! 
be too wet ortoo retentive of moisture—but wil 
proper surface or under-draining this defee 
might be avoided. 

The varieties that would succeed best woul! 
doubtless be the Concord, Clinton and Hartfon 
Prolific. These are all healthy, hardy grapé 
and the first two make an excellent wine—at! 
soin fact doesthe Hartford—but as it is the eat 
liest grape we have it is more profitable to eel 
in market—bringing, with a good crop, to tlt 





producer several thousand dollars to the act 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


| branch next to the starting place, leaving the 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE \summer branch unhurt on each of the twelve 


GRAPE VIN E—No. 6. 
BY DR. LOUIS L. KOCH, GOLCONDA, ILL. 
EIGHTH SPRING, 
After the fall trimming of the seventh year, 
the vine is perfect according to its desired form, 
complete in its several parts— 


at three starting places a fruit rod and tendon 


are situated; and thus on all the four laterals | 
twelve fruit branches (4), and twelve tendons (c). 
i 


The spring of the eighth year presenting the 
vine in the form, as ideally assumed by this treat- 
ise, complete in all its several parts, the treat- 
ment requires no further perfecting or renewal, 
which, although more extensive, is yet by no 
means more difficult, but on the contrary ap- 
pears to us more simple and more easily to be 
understood than before, if the vine from its first 
year has received the necessary attention, 

Besides, if the treatment adverted to is ad- 
ministered to agrape like the Virginia Seedling, 
which, with almost unfailing certainty fulfills in 
the fall the promise it made when the grapes 
were first set (which at least in our vicinity can- 
not be said of the ungrateful Catawba), the mode 
of treatment I have described will gratefully re- 
ward the labor of the vine grower. 

As every expertin this line will admit, the re- 
sults previously intimatedare nearly such asthe 
plant in response to its own natural law would 
produce even with rather moderate expectations, 
whereby this mode of cult'vation would guaran- 
tee a sure basis and a brilliant future. 


But let us procced to the treatment of this, its 
eighth summer, before we enter more specially 
upon acalculation of the yield of a single vine 
in the eighth year. 

All the buds not properly designed to carry 
out the prescribed form of the vine, will be care- 
fully removed, as it was done in the preceding 
years. 

In the course of the summer we shall describe 
more in detail, and in allits bearings, the treat- 
ment required for those three fruit rods, situate 
on each of the now existing twelve fruit branches, 
and the one bearing branch, as well as the 
twelve tendon branches. 

The treatment of the young vine during the 
eighth, as well as all succeeding summers, ex- 
tends to the prescribed nursing of the now on 
hand thirty-six fruit rods and twenty-four sum- 
mer branches. At the fall trimming, cut off 
those three fruit rods, attached to each of thé 
twelve fruit branches, close to that summer 









fruit branches; these named three fruit rods 
having done their service, they being but wood 
merely that has done bearing fruit: but the 


jsummer branch designed as a tendon for the 


next year to be cut back to one bud, as well as 


jeach summer branch, produced from the twelve 
Stock (A), four laterals (a), on each of which 


tendons, to four buds, for the purpose of fruit 
branches of the coming year. 

In consequence of the previously described 
fall trimming, the vine assumes now the same 


Y, i 
ah 
Cc 


form as in the preceding fall, and by a regular 
change from tendon to fruit branch, and vice 
versa, which at the same time tends to renovate 
the bearing wood, is no longer subject to cuange 
of dimension, form or productiveness. 


Productiveness of the Vine in the Eighth Fall.— 
In the spring we found twelve fruit branches, 
each having four buds, and one bud on each of 
twelve tendons, making in al] sixty buds, for 
fruit and bearing branches, each one of which 
will produce one hundred and twenty bunches; 
every bunch weighing one-fourth pound, will 
yield thirty pounds of grapes. 

A bushel of grapes of about fifty pounds ren- 
ders three gallons of must according to usual ac- 
ceptation, consequently thirty pounds as the 
yield of one vine, would be one and four-fifth 
gallons. 

In accordance with our premises, that the 
distance between the vines should be eight by 
six feet, a piece of ground of forty-eight hun- 
dred and forty square rods, planted thus far 
apart, would contain eight hundred and eighty- 
four vines, and consequently would bear, aside 
from any disturbances unforseen, 26,520 pounds 
of grapes; or at fifty pounds to the bushel, 
and three gallons to the bushel, would yield 
1,591 1-5th gallons ot must. If, for the sake 
of evenness of number, and in order to be per- 
fectly safe in our calculations, we deduct the 
ninety-one and one-fifth gallons, there would, 
after the process of pressing, still remain fif- 
teen hundred gallons of must, as the yield of 
this piece of ground. Or, if you desire to sell 
the grapes, and, presuming the price at eight 
cents a pound, they would bring you $2,120.60. 

Taking the distance of six by ten feet, the 
same piece of ground would require but seven 
hundred and thirty-three vines. Again, bearing 
in mind the above calculations in regard to yield, 
it would not tend at all to reduce it, as each 
vine would have the more room to spread itself 
toward both sides, and thus would necessarily 





produce another starting place of tendon and 
fruit branch to fill out the espalier. 

On the whole, as has already been mentioned, 
all the different designations, noticed in the 
course of the development of the vine, with par- 
ticular, almost mathematic accuracy, when 
speaking of the number and distance of the 
buds, or the mutual relation of the fruit-robes 
to the tendons, are yet to be viewed but as an 
ideal although practicable representation of the 
entire principle of the system described in the 
foregoing. 

Fertility, or poverty of the soil, strength, or 
weakness of the vine, peculiarity in the growth 
of any particular grape, in consequence of which 
the buds are nearer to, or further from each 
other, will frequently render departures from my 
instructions indispensable, in regard to number 
or distance of the different starting places of ten- 
don and fruit branch, nay even respecting the 
number of buds, on the latter. But the funda- 
mental principle must and may always be held 
fast, and you must so execute these departures, 
that neither the strength of the vine, nor its 
yield will sufier as to the final result. 

anally aap 


THE WEATHER. 


Since our last issue, the weather has mani- 
fested a rigor unknown in this climate at this 
season. 

On the 14th, the thermometer fell in different 
localities, varying from zero to 4° below. On 
the 15th, the temperature rose a little, with 
from 2 to3 inches of snow. On the 17th, the 
wind changed to the East, and on the 18th we 
had from 3 to 4 inches of snow. On the 20th, 
a strong thaw, the snow disappearing very rap- 
idly. The 23d was dull, and the frost left the 
ground entirely ; on the 24th, the temperature 
rose to 40° at noon, and remained so till night, 
the morning of the 25th, under the ac- 
tion of a N.W. wind, fell to 21°. 

The peach buds in many places are killed.— 
Apricot same. The Cherries we have examin- 
ed are still sound, including some of the sweet 


and on 


varieties. 

Bees went into the winter in poor condition ; 
the warm days of February brought them out ; 
the cold of the 14th caught them spread over 
the comb ; and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, from examination and inquiry, that very 
many are dead. 

Stock has suffered sadly ; and we know that 
in some flocks nine-tenths of the young lambs 
are dead. 

March goes out with as sharp a sting as it 
came in. Amid the frost, the snow, the rain, 
the almost cheerless desolation— how beautiful, 
how encouraging to see the snowdrop and the 
crocus and the hepatica, push forth their tiny 
heads to show we are not forgotten — that 
there are cheering, though unseen influences 
at work, that will bring, though late, the bliss- 
ful buds and flowers of spring. 

BES eh RD 

Eco Prant.—The fruitof this plant is highly 
esteemed by many. The seed should be sown 
early, and transplanted into the open ground in 


early June, two feet apart ; care should be taken 
to protect the young plants from the black flea, 
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Peach Buds in Southern Illinois. 

Ep. Runa Woxtp: On the morning of 
Thursday, 14th inst., the mercury here feli to 
9° above zero. The effect upon the peach buds 
was not so disastrous as might have been sup- 
posed, considering their forwardness—still, a 
large proportion of them were killed. Of some 
varieties, as the Early Crawford and Hale’s 
Early, the loss is fully one-half; while of other 
kinds in my orchard, perhaps two-thirds es- 
eaped; quite enough fora good crop, if it were 
not for the curculio. 

At South Pass the mercury fell to 4° above 
zero, and I learn from them that the loss is 
from two-thirds to three-fourths. 

One thing is very sure, that, even if no other 
freeze intervenes, Southern Jllinois will fall far 
short of a full crop of peaches this year. 

I see from the Rura/, that the 13th was the 
cold day with you; here it began to get cold 
on that day, the mercury falling steadily du- 
ting the day and night, reaching the lowest 
point at sunrise of the 14th. The sky was 
clear on that day, and the bright sun doubtless 
did the mischief. A. M. Brown. 

[he 14th was the cold morning here. The 
types made the mistake. |— Ed. 


Carrots and Parsnips. 


It is late to speak of sowing the seeds of 


these vegetables this season, though the weath- 
er has been so bad that they could not be got in 
before. In our hot climate they do not succeed 
80 wellas they do in a more northern latitude, 
where the climate is cooler and moister.— 
Eastern persons coming here often think they 
can raise as big crops of these vegetables here 
as they could at the East, but are disappointed 
because our climate is not so well adapted to the 
production of root crops, But what we lack 
here, we more than make up in the great in- 
crease in the amount of corn which we produce 
here over what is produced at the East. There 
root crops are largely used in feeding and fat- 
tening stock. Here corn takes their place, 
which is raised much more easily and profita- 
bly. Still, every farmer should have a patch 
of carrots and parsnips. They are excellent 
vegetables for cooking for man, and are especi- 
ally fine, cooked or raw, for cattle and horses. 
Those owning horses, especially, should put in 
a crop of carrots, to give to them during the 
winter and spring months. They take the 
place of green food, keep the bowels in a healthy 
condition, and give a fine gloss to the hair.— 
Some horses will not eat them raw. They 
should then be cooked well done, mashed up, 
and mixed with their bran mashes, when they 
will readily eat them. Cattle always eat them 
when they can get them—which is not often in 
this climate. 

The best kind of soil should be selected in 
which to raise them. It should be deeply 
worked and thoroughly disintegrated. The 
seed should be dropped in drills, which should 
be one to two feet apart. The ground should 
be kept nicely worked and free of weeds all sum- 
mer. The earlierthe seed is planted, the better, 
as then the plants get well established before 
the dry weather sets in. More of these vege 





tables ought to be raised both for man and j of the crop of 1865, without any merit, all by Gus 


beast, and we hope every one will raise a few 
barrels of them the present season. 


a 


TREES AND PLANTS. 

Not a day nor an hour should now be lost in 
procaring and planting all the trees and plants 
that are to be set out this spring. Usually, at 
this date, the season is far advanced, and the 
planting is nearly over--while this season it 
has yet scarcely begun. Nurserymen herea- 
bouts have shipped hardly any trees—farmers 
and fruit growers have not planted them, be- 
cause the season has been so behind hand. But 
on this account there should be no delay. The 
work must be entered into earnestly.— 
Plant this spring, if possible. One year is thus 
gained—and one year in a man’s lifetime is a 


now 


good deal. Everything is so backward, that 
trees are still in fine condition for transplant- 
Evergreens can be planted for two or 
By all 
Procure 


ing. 
> 

three weeks yet with pertect safety. 

plant all you can. 





means plant trees 
them from the forest, from your neighbors, 
from the nurseries, anywhere, so that you get 


them. 
eee ere eee 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: I see an inquiry by F. 
H. H., in your number of Feb. 15th about Ar- 
tesian Wells. The one at the Sugar Refinery, 
which you refer to, is described in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
by Dr. A. Litton. Its depth is 2199 feet.— 
[t consumed 33 months actual time employed, 
and cost about $10,000, or $5 a foot. 

Attempts have been made at Centralia, Ills., 
by the Illinois Central Railway Company to 
obtain an Artesian Well, but I never heard of 
its succeeding. W.C. F. 


+e 
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Meramec Horticultural Society. 


ALLENTON, February 7, 1867. 

The Ninety-ninth Meeting of the Society was held 
in the house of William Harris. President Seymour 
in the chair. Minutes read. Two new members 
elected. Notices of two insects read from the Ento- 
mologist. 

Mr. Fendler presented the following record, tend- 
ing to determine whether our winters are getting cold- 
er. “Dr. Geo. Englemann, of St. Louis, has kindly 
furnished me with a meteorological table containing 
the averages of winter temperatures from 1835 to 
1866 inclusive; the results of reliable observations for 
thirty-two years. 

From this table I find the average temperature of 
all the thirty-two years to be 33° 6. 

The average temperature of the first seven winters: 





From 1835 to 1841 inclusive, is 31° 9. 
Of the next ten, from 1842 to 1851, 35° 4, 
do do 1852 to 1861, 33° 1. 
do five, from 1862 to 1866, 33° 7. 


Hence we see that the first period of seven years up 
to 1841 is 1° 7 below the main average. 

The 2nd period of ten years, up to 1851, is 1° 8 above. 
The 3rd period of ten years, up to 1861, is 0° 5 below. 
The 4th period of five years, up to 1866, is 0° 1 above. 

This proves that our winters are not colder now, 
but, on the contrary, much warmer than those from 
1835 to 1841; but they are much colder than those 
from 1842 to 1851, and again warmer as compared to 
the period of 1852 to 1861; so that there has been no 
regular falling off in temperature since 1835; though 
there has been a period of ten years from 1841 to 1851 
with remarkably mild winters.” 

The Secretary thought that as the sudden and ex- 
treme variations were what affected us so fatally, it 
would be desirable to know how the extremes of the 
several years compared. 

The Fruit Committee reported magnificent samples 
of Wine Sap and Newtown Pippin from Saline county, 
by Jas. L. Bell ; and Jenetons, good, by Wm. Harris. 

Vegetable Committee reported White Sprout and 
Peach Blow Potatoes. Ruta Baga weighing 174 lbs. 
and Long Blood Beet, very large. Also Peach Blow 





Pauls. 

Wine Committee reported Coneord Wine by Wn, 
Harris and L. D. Votaw. Black Currant Wine from 
Saline county, by Jas. L. Bell, of good quality ; strong. 
ly alcoholic. 

Quince and Peach Preserves by Mrs. Harris—Quince 
very fine. 

Sorghum Sprup by Wm. Harris; pure, fine color, 
rich. 

Sorghum Syrup by G. Pauls, dark, thick, with 
much fecula. 

Maple Sugar by L. D. Votaw; very rich, pure, fine, 
particularly well chrystalized. Should be sent to 
Paris Exhibition. 

An Essay, by J. S. Seymour, was then read, on 
* What shall we plant to sccure an income?” which 
was remarkable for its clear, practical character. It 
showed that in this soil and climate, particularly to 
persons of small means and with easy access to market, 
the strawberry, blackberry, grape and apple were the 
most certain crops. The Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 
Lawton Blackberry, Concord and Norton’s Virginis 
Grapes. Red June, Red Astrachan, Aunt Susan's 
Favorite, Fall Queen, Jeneton, Wine Sap, Pryor’s 
Red and Gilpin, had been long tried here; others 
were being tested but theee did well. He reeommend- 
ed careful culture and handling—and showed that 
the best argument in behalf of fruit culture was in 
income, and showed that failure and mismanagement 
deterred from planting. 

Dr. MePherson regretted he could not find fault 
with the essay, 

Dr. Beale asked the fault to some apples not men- 
tioned, the Newtown Pippin for instance. 

Mr. Seymour—No other than it was not so universal- 
ly successful as the others. It was with many other 
varicties, some wero to new here to pronounce upon 
them fully. 

An essay by a lady was handed to the Seeretary to 
be read :— 

OUR SCENERY. 

It is denied us to enjoy the classic beauty of Gre- 
cian vales, to gaze upon the loveliness of Italian lakes, 
or to view the sublime heights of Alpine scenery; 
yet, even here, we find nature kind and generous. 


In common with all earth’s multitudes, we have the 
bending sky above us, the fresh pure air, the cheerful 
light of day, the blushing sunsets, the floating clouds, 
the shadowy rainbow, the gushing streamlets, and the 
sweet flowers, those gifts of God’s tenderest love. 

But, all our own, are the grand old forests which 
encircle our rural homes like benevolent guardians. 

How noble they are! how proudly they lift up 
their lofty heads! how full they are of majestic dig- 
nity! Those hoary branches, through which the 
smoke once arose from the rude wigwam of the In- 
dian—now, often mantled with wreathing clouds of 
steam from hurrying engines, as they rush through 
our smiling landscapes leaving the echo of their 
mighty labors reverbrating among our picturesque 
hills. 

fhose hills, from gentle swelling slope to rugged 
height, with towering rocks and dark belts of ever- 
greens, stretching away into the dim distance giving 
much of variety and character to our scenery. They 
catch the first beams of Aurora’s wakening charms, 
and on them lingers the farewell light of the golden 
sun, as if sentient with the spirit of beauty. Here, 
they melt into the luxuriant meadow: there, as bold 
bluffs, they skirt the shores of our lovely river and 
cast their shadow in its glassy waves. 

This river, the beautiful Meramec, is our crowning 
charm. I have stood upon its banks and listened to 
its deep tones when its angry torrent swept onward 
like a giant in his might. I have seen it when the 
moon threw her magic radiance over its silver tide, 
and in its chrystal depths were faithfully mirrored 
each of the starry hosts. I have looked upon itat 
early morning when the purple mists of autumn rest- 
ed softly upon its calm bosom. 

Ihave glided over its waters when every drop from 
the plashing oars shone brilliant as a diamond, and 
in the mellow light of Indian summer each wave 
seemed liquid amber. The drooping willows along 
the shores glistened as if every leaf was of living 
emerald; when even the pebbles below gleamed as if 
the dark mines had yielded their treasures to gem 4 
fitting way to the broad Mississippi. 

Then have Efelt that ‘each leaf-tongue of the forest, 
each flower-lip of the sud,’ each balmy breeze and 
each dancing ripple was vocal with the genius of 
purity, peace and love.” 

Dr. McPherson said that this contribution was cet 
tainly encouraging and augured well for the future; 
this had come so promptly and with so much beauly 
in response to our appeal last meeting. 

President announced next meeting to be held # 
Eureka School House. Adjourned. 

Wa. Moir, Secretary: 
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W. C. Flagg, Esq., has our thanks for a 
copy of a pamphlet, containing the laws of 
Congress and of the State of Illinois in refer- 
ence to the Agricultural College. 
~~ © 

CLOSE UP THE CLUBS. 

A great many clubs have been started, but 
not completed. We shall begin mailing our 
plants immediately upon the issue of this num- 
ber, and desire therefore that our agents should 
complete their clubs immediately. New clubs 
can also be formed, if done at once, and the 
plants will be sent on receipt of the names.— 
With a very little trouble, any of our readers 
can still form a club, and get some choice fruits 
at no cost, to plant in the garden. Buta few 
days are left, however, in which this work can 
be done. See the list of our valuable prem- 
They will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid. Club Agents should now keep close 
watch of their respective post-offices. As soon 
as they get their plants they should set them 
out at once in well prepared garden soil, with 
With a little 








lums. 


fine, rich earth about the roots. 
care every plant ought to live. 
a ee 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

We have received the Premium List of the 
Illinois State Fair for 1867. It is out early in 
the season. This is right. Exhibitors can 
now prepare fully for the exhibition. There 
will be less delay in getting articles to the ex- 
hibition, and there will be a much larger dis- 
play, as everybody knows long beforehand 
what premiums will be offered and will prepare 
accordingly. 

Ifthe Directors of our St. Louis Fair, will 
follow the example of their Illinois brethren, it 
will be an act of wisdom and foresight. They 
are always dilatory in getting out their Premi- 
um List. They should issue it at once. 

The Illinois State Fair will be beld at Quin- 
cy, commencing on the 30th of September. The 
following week the great St. Louis Fair will be 
held. The Stock, Machines, Implements, &c., 
can come from Quincy by steamboat, and be 
exhibited at the St. Louis Fair with very little 
expense. It is an excellent move to have these 
two great Western Fairs succeed one another, 
and to have the means of transporting articles 
from the one exhibition to the other so expedi- 
tiously. We predict they will both be the 
greatest exhibitions ever held in the West. 

os ee 

Tue Weekty Hesrerian.—This is the name 
of a new literary paper that bas been recently 


started in St. Louis. It possesses sterling 
merit. Instead of being behind its Eastern 


cotemporarfes, it is in reality ahead of themin 
all respects. No onecan compare the Hesperian 
with the New York and Boston literary pa- 
pers, without deciding that it is in advance of 
them—that its reading matter is of more ab- 
sorbing interest. 





It is printed on fine book paper, with clear- 
faced, new type, and makes a splendid appear- 
ance, and it really does great credit to its en- 
terprising proprietor. 

As a home literary journal of high charac- 
ter itdeserves a warm support, and we earn- 
estly entreat such of our friends as are patron- 
izing the New York weeklies, to try the Hes- 
perian. It is published by Jas. W. Allen, at 
610 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., at $3 per an- 
num, and an extra copy given for aclub of 
ten. 





~~ 
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BACKWARD SPRING. 

Here it is March 30th, and not a furrow 
turned—nothing yet done towards putting in 
the spring crops. For fifteen years we do not 
recollect of so late a spring. 
plowing and sowing has been generally done 
before this Oats are frequently sown 
hereabouts in February, and they yield all the 
Those in- 


date. 


better for being sown thus early. 
tending to put in oats this spring, should see 
that nota day is Jost in putting in the seed. If 
there is much delay, the straw will grow so 
fast and rank that it will not have the strength 
to stand up under its load of grain, and the 
storms will lay the crop low. The yield from 
early planting is likewise much greater. 

The late spring is disadvantageous to farm- 
ers generally. The work of two months will 
be pressed into one. Men and teams will be 
over-worked. The crops will not be put in 
with the care they otherwise would have re- 
ceived. But we must all make the best of it, 
and by good judgment and proper skill try to 
still produce large and paying crops. 

sa ee tec iattotais 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, MO. 


No county in Missouri is filling up more rap- 
idly than Jefferson. And it is filling up, too, 
with an intelligent, enterprising class of citi- 
Almost every day we hear of new acces- 
sions to her population. Lately Gen. Willard 
purchased a farm of about 400 acres from 
John Drummella, near Pevely Station, I. M. 
R. R., just south of the site of the old town of 
Herculaneum. The contains a river 
front of about half a mile. Gen. Willard in- 
tends going largely into the culture of the grape 
and other fruits. His farm lies only 27} miles 
from St. Louis, and is well adapted to fruit 
culture. 

Capt. Wm. Walker, a gentleman of great 
enterprise and energy, has lately located near 
Bailey’s Station, and is going very largely into 
the culture of grapes. He will also put out 
extensively other fruits. He is also devoting 
considerable attention to stock, and is intro 
ducing some of the best breeds. He pur 
chased the celebrated thorough-bred stallion 
Bronx, last summer, and he will stand at the 
Captain’s farm the present season, and the 
farmers of the vicinity would do well to avail 
themselves of the advantages of breeding to a 
horse of such merit. 

The close proximity of Jefferson County to 
St. Louis; its splendid adaptability to fruit and 
other farming, furnish such inducements to 
emigrants from other States, that we muat ex- 


zens. 


farm 


A great deal of 





pect to see a great enhancementin the value of 
the lands of that County, and a rapid filling up 
with citizens from other States. 


——-o-S- _ — 


The Peach Buds. 

The peach buds north of the latitude of St. 
Louis are generally destroyed. We understand 
that at Alton there are hopes of a part of 
a crop. Near the city of St. Louis, and par- 
ticularly on old trees standing in meadows, one 
half of the buds are unhurt. Seedlings sus- 
tained very little damage. 

Young orchards in the vicinity of St. Louis 
are quite seriously damaged, and will probably 
produce no perfect fruit, as the Curculio will 
take what the frost has left. 

The prospects of the peach orchards on the 
line of the I.M.R.R., are still good, especially 
with trees that are four or five years planted 
and that occupy elevated positions. The buds 
are more than half killed in Southern Illinois; 
but if the rot and Curculios could be avoided, 
a fine crop would still be obtained. 

On the morning of the 14th of March, at 
our residence, 5 miles west of St. Louis, the 


thermometer stood 4° below zero. ‘This was a 
lower temperature than we have heard of else- 
where. This degree of cold would not have af- 
fected the buds—but for several days of warm 
weather, about ten days betore, which had so 
expanded the most forward buds, as to render 
them an easy prey to the frost. We still have 
hopes of a fair crop—though reports through 
the papers say the crop is destroyed We 
think some of our friends have been premature 
in their statements. 





Ep. Rurat Wor tp: Peach buds are all killed 
but Hale's Early—they being sufficiently 
sound to make a fair crop. A. M. L. 

Seuth Pass, Ill., March 27. 





Ep. Rurat Wor.p: Can you intorm me how 
to destroy the Black Locust tree after it has 
got a thorough hold in the ground. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer— We know of no way but by grub- 
bing out the roots. 

— -— eve 





Avrsuire Herp Boox.—J. N. Bagg, Esq., 
West Springfield, Mass., is engaged in prepar- 
ing the “American Ayrshire Herd Book.”’— 
Those having thorough-bred Ayrshire cattle 
should send on their pedigrees. 

BE na 
Preserving Grape Posts. 


N. J. Corman, Esg.—Will you please inform 
me how to treat my grape posts to preserve 
them. I am compelled to use White Oak.— 
Shall I char them in the fire? By answering 
you will greatly oblige a Grare GROWER. 

Answer.—We would recommend that you 
get gas tar from the city gas works. You can 
have barrels filled with it so as to ship it to 
your residence. Then take a large sheet 
iron boiler ora large kettle of any kind, that 
will hold enough gas tar for the purpose, and 
heat it hat. Then dip the posts in this tar, let- 
ting them stand two or three minutes in it, and 
you will find your posts will last’ several years 
longer than if treated by charring. Have the 
tar as deep in the kettle as you want the posts 
to stand in the grou d. This application will 
keep out the moisture, and preveut the posts 
from rotting. 
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Treat the Children Kindly. 

Be good to the children, to all children, but 
especially to your own, A 
talk much with my children, but do not like to 
beat them—the world will do that.” Yes, 
It is well they | 


man once said, ‘I 


this trial is in store for them. 
know it not now. 
struction, a good home, to fortify them. But 


It is well they have good in- 
some have not these. They are the unfortunate 
ones in the world. Ah, how necessary to treat 
our children with tenderness, and treat them so 
as to be able to steer safely through the con- 
taminations of the world. Give them a good 
path now, a good start, and they will always 
think back and remember it, and in doing this, 
remember you, and you will be the most hal- 
lowed object there. With bad treatment you 
will not. Insuch case the very dreams of your 
child will be against you, and that in all after 


life. 
Effect of An Ancient Relic. 

In the excavations of the ancient cities many 
relics are disentombed which throw important 
light upon the history of music, showing that the 
ancients were a musical people. From this 
source we learn that Syria was the birth-place 
of music. Stringed instruments were in use in 
the earliest times. Among the ruins of Thebes 
in Egypt, a harp has been found with the 
strings in tolerable preservation, sufticiently so 
to vibrate at the touch, though the time elapsed 


since the last touch was given it, is 3000 years. | 


The same string that vibrated the strange tunes 
ofthat time, gives its sound still, the same sound 
as though it had been sounded but yesterday. 
This brings the old with a terrible effect to us. 
The same string with the same sound! But how 
different the tune now, and the hands that 
touched it! The harp is the same, sounding} 
as it did in the ears of those strange old Egyp- 
tians, preserved with the harp; perhaps the 
hands (of the mummies) touched string. So 
Kolian sounds bring the ancients fresh to us. 
We hear the sound that the Greek heard in his 
day, as fresh and just the same. 


+e 
oe 





To Tet. tHe Numper trHat any Person 
Turnks or.—Bid the person double the number 


There are different varieties of deer, 
the one here represented is the black-tail- 
ed or Mule Deer, which is found in Mis- 
souri, and on the western shore of North 
America. It does not run at full speed, 
but bounds along, lifting all its feet from 
the ground at once. In size it exceeds 
the common deer. 

The other varieties of deer are: The 
Moose, the largest of the deer kind. The 
Elk, which closely resembles the Moose, ppg” 


fp 
wo 


found in the northern parts of Europe.7 
The Wapiti, or American Elk, a stately 
The Reindeer of Europe, whic 





animal. 
is about three and a half feet high, an: Bs 
itive anda haltfeetin length. The Amer ‘ 
xan Reindeer or Caribon—the Esquim- 
laux kill great numbers for food. The 


Stag or Red Deer; the Fallow Dee: 


Musk Deer. 


FROM KENTUCKY. 
Ep. Rurat Worip: The supreme goddess of this 
|}world, Fashion, IL believe requires of all her votaries 
on New Year's Day, to call on all on whose visiting 
list they expect to remain during the current year. 
Following this custom ata late hour, and afar off, 
I herewith tender my compliments and congratula- 
tions on whatever of success, prosperity and happiness 
| has fallen to your lot personally during the past year, 
and editorially [hope your shadow may never grow 





less, but like all natural shadows lengthen as time} 


flies by. Finding in the long interval of silence that 
cirenmstances has imposed ou me, that no one has 
stepped in to fill my place in your corps of corres 
pondents, I turn to gather up the broken links, and 


commence by a hasty review of the past year, which | 


Iam bound to write down to us as an agricultural 
| people, one of the least prosperous I have ever noted. 
| We bave now passing over us the third year of un- 
usual rains. In consequence of these rains the wheat 

crop, which had been much damaged by frosts the 
| previous winter, was considerably sprouted betore it 

could be stacked or threshed. Rye, oats and hay 





| rotted in the fields, 
We had a redeeming corn crop; but that was, un- 
| fortunately, chiefly fed to hogs, the prices of which 


| 


| went down just as the market opened—carrying with 


| them into the gulf of loss the corn crop in the pork. | 


This was the first sad awakening from the pleasant 
{illusions I had always indulged, that if farmer’s 
| gains were not great, they never broke. But this sea- 
son reports came like the cracking of timber in a stiff 
gale, and failures, suits, executions and sales came 
‘quick, thick, and heavy as a thunder shower.” 

Grass has been abundant and fine, and consequently, 
cattle and sheep dependent on grazing pretty much, 
arein good condition. Still we have cause for thanks- 
giving. The meat houses are well filled, the cellars 
full of good vegetables and sorghum for which there is 
no market; and we make candy, pop corn and native 
nuts, take the place of fruit, of which we have none 
save what is imported—apples being quite as dear as 
oranges, 

I cannot close this without adverting to the recent 
change in our labor system, for the benefit of those 
who have emigrated to your State from this, before 
the war, and perhaps look back to the old home, as the 
“Better Land.” “’Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” Were you here you would find “ you had 
changed the place but kept the pains.” 

Between the struggle for the old style and luxury 





he has fixed on his mind, which done, bid bim 
multiply the sum of them both by 5, and give 
you the product, which they will never refuse to| 


they were accustomed to, on the part of the house- 
holder, and the determination on the part of the 
negro to realize his dream of freedom, which means 
wages without work—the whole mass of society is 


do, it being so far above the number thought of, | kept in a state of fermentation. Neither party have 


from which, if you cut off the last figure of the! 
product, will always be a cipher ora 5, the num- | 
ber left will be the first thought of. As for ex- 
ample: let the number thought of be 26, which 
doubled makes 52; that multiplied by 5, pro- 
duces 260; then if you take away the cipher| 


made up their minds to accept the actual condition 
of things and make the most of them, which is true 
philosophy—and which conviction, and action there- 
on can only bring peace. Hertie HAyYFievp. 


<= _ 


A man is always on dangerous ground when 


which is in the last place, here will remain 3, he has more time on his hands than he knows 


the number thought of. i 
‘ 


what to do with. 


j suffered from the same cause, and much clover hay | 


Who Wants a Knitting Machine? 
|That can knit hosiery of all sizes, heel and toe 
‘complete, as weil as all kinds of fancy work! 
|Can knit a pair of socks in half an hour, ora 
i vard of plain work in ten minutes. By having 
lone of these machines, any housekeeper can 
|convert al! the wool into knit goods, and obtain 
lat least three times as much for them as for 
the wool. 
| Now, toany person who will make up a club 
subscribers, at $2 each ; 


of fifty or a club of 
seventy-five subscribers at our lowest club 


rates, $1.50 each, we will present a Lamb’s 


Family Knitting Machine, worth $68 in St. 
Louis. This machine is warranted to do every- 
thing that is claimed for it. It has taken the 
first premiums at every Fair where it has ev- 
ler been exhibited. It should be as. indispen- 
sable in every family as the sewing machine. 
Every subscriber has now an opportunity to get 
of adollar. If he will 


‘exert himself in making upaclub, the ma- 


one without the cost 


chine shall be furnished him at St. Louis free 
of charge, packed ready for shipment to any 
| part of the country, 

What a chance is here offered for ladies to 
obtain knitting machines! 

~-@eo 

The Microscope—Prof. O. W. Holmes, of Bos- 
ton, at a recent meeting of the Essex Institute, 
said: ‘‘He would attempt to give some idea of 
what is meant by an enlargement of twenty 
thousand diameters within a fraction of which 
these objects are amplified. It means that their 
surface, or that portion of it that you see, leoks 
four hundred million times as large as it really 
is. If your thumb nails were thus magnified, 
it would cover eighteen acres of ground.” 

~~7ec - 

Poraro Pou.tice.—Where there is the neces- 
sity to use a poultice, no person who has once 
experienced the comfort of a potato poultice, 
will again use bread. It is light, and keeps hot 
along time, can again be re-heated, and, more 
than all, does not moisten the garments or bed- 
clothes which it comes in contact with. Pare 
and boil the potatoes, strain, and then mash 
{them witha fork over the fire. Put them in a 
ibag, and apply the poultice as hotas the patient 
can bear it, 
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Paste ror Reapy Use.—Mucilage made 
from gum arabic is good for many purposes, 
but rather costly. cheap kind, and better 


adapted for pasting unsized paper, is made of 


gum tragacanth. A few eents worth may be 
procured at a druggist’s, and will last years. 
Place a stratum of the gum half an inch thick 
in the bottom and fill it two-thirds with rain- 
water. In afew hours it will be ready for use, 
and will last several weeks in hot weather with- 
out injury. 
2-e———_______- 
SECESSION. 

Secede from every name and kind of Saler- 
atus except the Best Chemical Saleratus. This 
is the kind to use on every occasion, for it is 
always uniform and perfect and always holds 
out weight. 


OO emrwmrmwmwmrwmwmwmwmmmwm POO" 


HOWL DEPARTMENT, 


weve Ss DLIVIN 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 

Boil a calf’s head, a knuckle of veal, a piece of 
ham six or eight hours. Reserve a part of the veal 
for force meat balls to be added. Skim it care- 
fully, and when the seum ceases to rise, season 
with salt, pepper, cloves and mace; add onions and 
sweet herbs, and six sliced potatves; stew gently 
half an hour. Just before you take it up, add half a 
pint of white wine. Make balls about the size of half 
an egg, boil part and fry the remainder; put in a dish 
by themselves. For these take lean veal, pork and 
brains; chop fine, and season with salt, pepper or 
cloves, mace, sweet herbs, curry powder, with the 
yolk of an egg to hold it together. 

MACARONI SOUP. 

Make a nice veal soup, seasoned with sweet mar- 
joram, parsley, salt, pepper, mace, and two or three 
onions. Break in small pieces a quarter of a pound 
of macaroni, and simmer in milk and water till swell 
ed and tender. Strain and add to the soup. To the 
milk, add half a pint of cream; thicken it with two 
spoonsful of flour, and stir gradually into the soup, 
and boil a few moments before serving. 

VERMICELI SOUP. 

Make a rich soup of veal, mutton or fowls—old 
fowls that are not good for other purposes will do for 
soup. A few slices of ham will bean addition. Sea 
son with salt, butter, two onions sliced, sweet herbs, 
a head of celery cutsmall. Boil until the meat falls 
to pieces. Strain it, add a quarter of a pound of ver- 
micelli which has been scalded in boiling water. Sea- 
son to your taste with salt and Cayenne pepper, and 
let it boil five minutes. Lay two slices of bread in 
your tureen and pour the soup upon it. 

TO BOIL A HAM. 

Soak, according to its age,.twelve or twenty-four 
hours. Have it more than covered with cold water, 
and let it simmer two or three hours, and then boil an 
hour and a half or two hours; skim it carefully. 
When done, take it up and skin it neatly; dress it with 
cloves and spots of pepper laid on accurately. You 
may cut writing or tissue paper in fringe and twist 
around the shank bone if you like. It should be cut 
past the centre, nearest the hock, in very thin slices. 

FINE SAUSAGES. 

Have two-thirds lean and one-third fat pork, chop 
very fine. Season with nine teaspoonsful of pepper, 
nine of salt, three of powdered sage, to every pound 
of meat. Add to every pan full, half a cup of sugar. 
Warm the meat, that you can mix it well with your 
hands; do up a part in small patties, with a little flour 
mixed with them, and the rest pack in jars. When 
used, do it up in small cakes and flour on the outside, 
and fry in butter or alone. They should not be cov- 
ered or they will fall to pieces. A little cinnamon to 
a part of them will be a pleasant addition ; the sugar 
is a great improvement. They should be kept where 
itis cool butnot damp. They are very nice for break- 
fast. 

The Best Poultry in the United States 
FOR SALE.—White Face Black Spanish, Brahmas, 
Cochins, Grey Dorkings, Golden and Silver Polands, 
Bolton Greys, Golden, Silver and Black Hamburghs, 
Bronze Turkeys, White Turkeys, Bremen Geese, and 
Cayuga Ducks. Any of the above, Ist Class, $5 each 
regardless to number or sex. 2d Class, $4 each. 
3d Class, $10 per trio. Also, all kinds of Pigeons, 
Dogs, Rabbits, Birds, and Fresh Eggs for hatching. 
Send stamp for further iaformation. 

Address, E. A. WENDELL, 
Box 711, Albany, N.Y. 

Jaz City Poultry Yard, Nos. 208, 210 and 212 Hud- 


“son street. It 


PREMIUMS TO CLUB AGENTS. 


To auy person sending us the names of Four 


St. Louis W holesale Market. 


Subscribers and Six Dollars, we will send post- | Corrected for Couman’s Rurat Wort, “a 


age prepaid, Two Dozen Piants of the Saint! 
Louts Raspserry, or Two Dozen Ptianrts of | 
DoouittLe’s Luprovep Brack Cap Raspberry, 
or Six well rooted Concorp Grape VINES. 

Toany person sending a Club of TEN an 
Firteen Do.iars, we will send free, bea, 
Times the number of any one of the above Pre- 
miums, or ALL Turee of the abovenamed Pre- 
miums, as the Agent may choose. 

To any person sending us a Club of Firry 
Subscribers at Two Dollars each, we will de- 
liver, suitably packed at any express office or 
‘Jother place in St. Louis, one of WILLCOX & 
GIBBS’ splendid FAMILY SEWING MaA- 
CHINES, 

Or, tor Seventy-five Subscribers, at our low- 


worth $58. 
est club rates, viz., $1.50 each, we 
same Premium. 

The WILLCOX & GIBBS’ FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, is one of the most popular in 
the country; is very simple and strong, uses a 
straight needle, runs very light, and is warrant- 
ed in all respects. 

ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM. 

We offer as an additional Premium, 
Wuee er & WiLson’s 
in St. Louis, Seventy-Five Douiars, with glass 
cloth presser, hemmer, 


one of 
s Sewinc Macuines, worth 


braider and corder, all 
complete and warranted, to any person who 
us Seventy-five Subscribers at our 
.50 each. Or the 


a club of 


will send 
lowest club rates, viz., $1 
same premium to the 
Fifty, at $2 each. 
one to get a No. 1 Sewing Machine, at a cheap- 
We are de- 


getter up of 
Here is a chance for every 


er rate than ever before offered. 


termined to offer such inducements that the 


Rural World shall circulate in the family of 
every reading farmer in the West. 

If any agent fails to make uphis club to the 
full size, he can send on such names as he can 
get, and the balance in money, and the Sewing 
Machine will be deliveredto him or her. Here 
is a good chance for doing good and being well 
rewarded for it. 

PREMIUM 1N TREES AND PLANTS, 

There are many who wish to plant Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits. To such we will say, 
that we will pack, and deliver at any Express 
or other office in St. Louis, the following spe- 
cial assortment of Fruit Trees and Small Fruits, 
upon their sending to us the names of Thirty 
Subscribers, at $1. 50 each. This assortnent 
will fill the requirements of a small family. 

25 apple trees, best early and late. 

6 peach * "i “a 

6 dwarf pear, 
6 grape vines, 3 varieties. 

12 currants, 2 varieties. 

12 gooseberries. 

12 Lawton blackberries. 

12 Doolittle raspberries. 

12 St. Louis » 

50 strawberries assorted. 

It is not necessary that those who compose a 
club should receive their papers at the same 
Post-office. 

Clubs can at any time be enlarged. 

Single subscribers who remit $2 for their sub- 
scriptions, can afterwards send the names of 
three more subscribers and four more dollars, 
and thus form aclub of four for six dollars. 

Be careful to give the name of the post-office 
for each subscriber 


“ “ 





offer the} 


| 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


| COMMISSION MERGHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 


And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis. 
Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 

tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 


April 1, 1867. 
27 P th. 


Tobacco—Lugs, $2.75 to 3.60 P 100 ibs. 


Cotton—25e to 


Shipping leaf, $6.50 to 12.00. 
Manufacturing leaf, $10.00 to 35.00. 
$275 Fe) ton. 
Medium, $165 @ 200. 
Lead—$8.75 # 100 ths. 
Hides—Dry salt, 16c; Green do. 93 P tb. 
Drv flint, 19¢ to20 PB th. 
Hay—$25.00 @ 27.00 ® ton. 

Wheat—Spring, $2.25 to 2.40, ® bush. 
Winter, $3.00 to 3.25 @ bus. 
Corn—95c to $1 P bus. firm with large sales. 
2 P bus. 
1.25. 


Hemp—Hackled tow, $ 


Oats—70c to 72 
Barley—Spring, Fall, 2.05, active and ad- 
vancing. 
Flour—Fine, $8 to 8.50 ® bbl. 
Superfine, $10 to 11.00 ® bbl. 
XX, $13.00 to 15 00 P bbl. 
$16.00 to 17.00 @ bbl. 
Butter—Cooking, 15c to 20; table, 31 to 38, pb 
Eggs—l7c, # doz., shipper’s 


Ex. Family, 


count, 

Beans—Navy, $3.60 @ 3.80, ® bus. 
Castor, $2.00 2 

Potatoes—$90 to $1.10 ® bus., stock very light. 


Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 


+ bus. 


Scarce. 

Dried Fruit—Apples, $2.00 to 2.60 P bus. 
Peaches, $3.50 to $5 P bus. 

Cranberries—$14.00 per bbl. 


Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 3.50 per doz. 


Onions—$6.50 per bbl. 


Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 25c to 27 ® th 
Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 ® th. 
Sugar, N. O., 14c to 144 ® bh. 
Crushed & Refined, 16}c® tbh 
Molasses, N.O., 80c # gal. 
Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.70, ® gal. 
Soap—Palm, 7}c Pib. 
Ex. Family, 93¢ P th. 
Castile, l4e @ tb. 
Candles—l6c to 22 # th. 
Lard Oil—$1.10 @ 1.15 ® gal. 
Coal Oil—50ce P gal. 
Tallow—9}cP bb. 
Beeswax, 30c to 35 ® th. 


Green Apples—Choice Jenetons, $5(@6 50, P bbl 
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NEW BOOKS!: 


FOR FARMERS, GARDENERS AND 
LOVERS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
Published and For Sale by 


ORANGE JUDD & C0. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT; 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 

A new, finely illustrated work on Market and Family 
Gardening, and the first ever prepared by a Market 
Gardener in this country. The author is well known, 
and he here records his successful experience of eigh- 
teen years. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Journal says of this work: 

“We know of no manual on any subject that sur 
passes this. Every part of it displays the hand of a 
man thoroughly at home with his subject; itis full of 
sound, excellent sense, expressed in clear and concise 
language. Wesay agreat deal when we say that Mr. 
Henderson is as complete as a writer on gardening as 
he isa practitioner in his gentle but laborious art.” 

William Saunders, Esq., of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, writes: 

“It is the most practically useful work of any on the 
same subject. In these days of book writing, it is 
refreshing to meet a work that has common sense and 
practical experience for its basis.” 

Hon. Horace Greeley thus speaks of this book in the 
New York Tribune: 

“ Reaping ror Boys.—This work would probably 
not be selected by most boys as the book for their 
money, wherein they would evince their usual green- 
ness. There are marvels of transformation and rapid 
production recorded therein, which might well shame 
the dull faney of the authorof ALAppIN or of Ka- 
LooLaH. To know that afew rods of good land may 
well employ and will surely reward the constant 
labor of a stout man—that there are choice gold 
fields all around us for those that know how to dig— 
that $1,000 may be wisely and profitably expended 
in draining, subsoiling, fertilizing, and deeply pulver- 
izing a single acre-that he who would get rich by 
gardening must pile on manures by the hundreds of 
tons—that great crops always pay: half crops never 
such are a few of the important truths succintly set 
forth and tersely enforced in Mr. Henderson’s little 
volume. There is no theory about it—one who has 
made himself rich by market-gardening, plainly tells 
our young men how they can get rich as easily as he 
did, and without wandering to California or Montana 
for it either.” Price, $1.50. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 
New Edition, aomnagg and Enlarged. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. 

Mr. Fuller’s work met the si want of a plain 
and practical tréatise on grape culture. As it was 
based upon established principles, it at once took 
rank as a standard work. Most of the treatises that 
have appeared since, are nothing more than Fuller 
modified and diluted. When the structure and mode 
of growth of the vine is once understood, all systems 
of training become plain, and one may be followed as 
readily as another. Mr. Fuller gives this knowledge 
of the vine most clearly, and illustrates it so plainly 
that no one can fail to understand it, and for this rea- 
son his book has become remarkably popular, and has 
not been, nor is it likely to be, superseded by any other 
work on the same subject. The teachings of the work 
are all from actual practice, and the illustrations are 
mainly from growing vines. To bring this work up 
to the times in respect to varieties, a considerable 
portion of the matter has been re-written. An addi- 
tional list of varieties, including synonyms, has been 
given, and important additions have been made all 
through the volume. Garden culture is treated as 
well as that of the vineyard, and the book is equally 
adapted to the owner of a single vine, or the one who 
has thousands of vines. Well illustrated. Price, $1.50 


THE AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL. 


For 1867. 
A YEAR Book FORTHE ‘}ARDENER,THE FRUIT GROWER, 
AND THE AMATEUR. 
Tt is a beantifully illustrated volume of 168 pages. 
It contains an Almanac and Calendar for each month, 








giving hints for work in the various departments, with 
useful tables, and an article on Growing Grape Vines 


| from cuttings, by William Patrick; How Horseradish 


lis Grown for Market, by P. Henderson; Home Deco- 


rations, by A. Bridgeman; The New Apples of 1866, | 
by Dr. J. A. Warder; New or Noteworthy Pears, | 


by P. Barry; Small Fruits in 1866, by A. S. Fuller 
Rarer Valuable Evergreens, by T. Meehan, with 
valuable contributions by other writers. 

Price, fancy paper covers, 50; cloth, 75. 


THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL ANN 
For 1867. 

A companion volume to the Horticultural Annual, 
and containing, besides an Almanae with hints about 
work foreach month, ar Essay on Draining, by Col. 
Geo. E. Waring, jr.; articles on the Culture of Sorg- 
hum, by Wm. Clough; Some of the Newest and Best 
Potatoes, by Wm. S. Carpenter; How to Train a 
Horse, by S. F. Headley ; Essential Features of a 
Good Barn, with Plan, by Dr. F.M. Hexamer; Recent 
Scientific Progress in Agriculture, by Prof. 8. W. 
Johnson, of Yale College; The Culture of Wheat, by 
Joseph Harris, and other valuable essays upon sub- 
jeets of interest to agriculturists. Finely illustrated. 

Price, fancy paper covers, 50; cloth, 75. 


HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 
By tHe LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(Frank Forester.) Beautifully Illustrated. 

A CompLete MANUAL FoR Horsemen. 

This is unquestionably the most comprehensive and 
valuable work of its size to be found upon the subject 
treated. The * Hints ” are intended to include every 
subject of interest to those who, tor pleasure or business, 
own oruse a horse. Price, $1.75. 


New Book of Flowers. 


By JOSEPH BRECK, Practica, Horticunrurist. 


VUAL. 


We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice | 


in gardening, or that imparts the necessary informa- 
tion in astyle so free from technicalities. Not the 
least interesting part of the work is the author’s per- 
sonal experience, as he tells not only how he succeed- 
ed, but the mistakes he committed. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.75. 


The Miniature Fruit Garden. 
By THOMAS RIVERS 
Tue Cutture or PyrimipaAL AND Busnu Frveit Trees. 
Directions are given for grewing Dwarf Apples, 
Pears, Cherries and Plums, Figs and Filberts. Noth- 
ing is more gratifying than the cultivation of Dwarf 
Fruit Trees and this work tells how to do it successful- 
ly, in City Yards or extensive Gardens. — Price $1.00. 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 
By 8. M. SAUNDERS. 
This is a new edition, revised and enlarged. It con- 
ains, with other articles, complete Instructions for 
Breeding and Fattening Fowls, and Preparing for Ex- 
hibition at Poultry Shows. An account of Poultry 
3reeding on a large scale, as practiced in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, is given in an appendix. 
Price, paper, 40; cloth, 75. 


Peat and Its Uses. 


As Fertinizer AND FUEL. 
A New Work on Peat. 

By Pror. 8S. W. JOHNSON, or Yate Coturce. 

An invaluable work to those having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or who wish to know more of this subject, 
which is now interesting so many farmers and land 
owners. It gives a full history of Peat, Muck, ete., 
telling what they are, where found, and how to esti- 
mate their value. Price, $1.25. 


Copeland’s Country Life. 


By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 
A Compenpbium or AGricuLtTurRAL AND HorticuLtur- 
AL PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

An elegant octavo volume, bound in beveled boards, 
and containing 926 pages and 250 engravings. It is 
adapted not only to those owning large estates, but 
contains directions for the best arrangement of the 
smallest Plots, down to the City Yard, the Roof or 
Window Garden, or the simple Flower Stand. 

Price, $5.00 

Any of the above will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


Orange Judd & Co., 41 Park Row, N.Y. 





April-1-it 


) CR aa The Stallion Season. 


ula 


ABDALLAH, JR., 


Will stand at my stable; on the Olive Street Road, 5 
miles west of the Court House, at THIRTY Dollars 
| the season, to be paid at time of service. 

He was sired by R. A. Alexander's celebrated 
| trotting stallion, Abdallah, and he by 
Hambletonian, who stands at $500 per mare the sea- 
son, and for whom $35,000 has been refused. 

The dam of ABpALLan, Jr., is the thorough-bred 
mare Kitty Fisher, out of the celebrated race mare 
Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. Sparr 
of South Carolina. Kitty Fisher's sire was Chorister, 
and his sire Imported Contract. Chorisier’s dam 
Jennie Gray, by Auld Robin Gray. 

Thus it will be seen that this Stallion combines the 
very best blood of the trctter and race horse. He in- 
herits in a remarkable degree, the trotting action of 
the Messenger breed as transmitted through his sire 
and grand sire. He has magnificent knee action, com- 
bined with the long, low, telling stroke from behind, 
for which this breed is soremarkable. When trotting, 
if driven to a break, the slightest pull brings him 
down to his trot without the loss of a moment, and 
this natural characteristic doubtless will be transmit- 
ted to his colts. 

Abdallah, Jr., is a blood bay with black points, fif- 
teen and a half hands high, with large bone and mus- 
cle and possessing great power. He has had but little 
handling, but could show at 2.50 gait without train- 
ing. He served twenty mares last spring, and every 
one proves to be in foal. NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


tysdick’s 





EGGS FOR SALE. 
White Faced Black Spanish, White Leghorn, Eng- 


‘lish White Dorking, and Brahma Pootra — price 


$2.50 per dozen, boxed and delivered at Express Of- 
fice. Also, Bronze Turkey and Bremen Geese Eggs 
at $4 per dozen. All from choice pure bred stock. 

Wantep—A Black Spanish Cock, perfect in all 


particulars. Address, CHARLES PIERCE, 
It Care of M. F. Simmons, Me xico, Mo. 


For a few years past the con-§ 
Htrol of “‘THE KIRBY” in Mis- 
souri has been in the hands of 
arties to whom we sold it,--but } 
aving now re-purchased same § 
we have established an Office, | 
arehouse, Sample Room, andj 
oom & Depot, for our CENERAL & 
1 SO ESTERN ACENCY at 
iNo. 1246 BROADWAY, “‘WHIT- | 
1 TIER BUILDINGS,” st. LOUIS, § 
MO. Mr. Dick Ransom is our 
General Agent in charge of the 
yi and Otis B. Coicord, Trav- } 
eling Agent. 
# The Machines furnished thro’ 
this General Agency will be of 
our own manufacture, at AU- 
BURN, New York, and are much j| 
improved over any machine ever 
sold in the South-West. Far- 
j7mers are EARNESTLY CAU- 
4 TIONED against being led into} 
| the belief that the “KIRBY” is 
only a “‘rigid bar’’ machine, but 
Hallow us to assure you IT IS Ag 
1; ‘FLEXIBLE BAR” MACHINE, 
and also that it is the original j 
and very best flexible bar prin-j 
i ciple in the worid. 
e fully warrant our Machine. [| 
It is a perfect Mower, perfect 
Reaper, geet Hand- reg! and 
f perfect if-raker, -- ALL COM- 
BINED IN GNE! and the Cheap-# 
lest in the World! 3 
Send for Full Descriptive Pam-§ 
phiet. Local Agents wanted. Ad-§ 
idress D.M.OSBORNE &Co., 
P.O. Box, 2583, § 
2 St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAHALEBS, and other Stocks 
in large quantity and prime condition. | 

YOUNG EVERGREENS, in great variety, both 
Nursery grown and from the Forest. | 

ROSES, GRAP ES, FLOWERING SHRUBS and| 
VINES, VERB ENAS. DAHLIAS, &e. 

Five and Cheap. Send for Lists. 

It J. C. TEAS, Raysville, 


Ind. 


“SEASON OF 1867. 


WATHRIOO,7 


By Imp. Yorkshire out of Topaz by Imp. ‘Glencoe, 
will make the season of 1867 at the farm of his own- 
er, 12 miles west of St. Louis, and 3 east of Bridge- 
ton, on the N. B. Plank Road, at $25 the season.— 
Cash when services are rendered. Pasturage for a 
few mares from a distance at $2 per week at risk of 
owner. W. W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
apl—3m 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
6,500 SUBJECTS. 


Prominent Men and Women, Views, Statuary, Clas- 
sicaland Nude. A Prize Ticket will be sent with 
each Photograph, worth from $1.50 to $1. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Send stamp for Circular. 
1 Photograph 15 cents; 5 do. 63 cents; 10 do. $1.20; 
25 do. $2.80. Address, RICHARDSON & COLLINS, 
apt 42 John Street, New York. 


A Good Cooking Stove 


Is one of the most necessary and desirable articles 
of household economy, and, if properly managed, 
will promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
every member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Have ever been brought befure the public which ob- 
tained so yreat a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


CHARTER OAK. 
Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 
thes are 





giving entire satisfac- 


CHARTER tk STOVE 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


Has but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
struction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
larger, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
than any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
made. The Charter Oak is made expressly for South- 
ern and Western people, and we are confident that 
they will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
they can buy. 
Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 
MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
612 and 614 Main St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ap9m 


Have been sold, and 


Te iM 





UNQUALIFIED PRAISE 
IS BESTOWED UPON 
THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 
FLORISTS’ COMPANION. 
PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH AND 


CONTAINING 


Articles on the Horticultural Interests of all 
Sections of the Union. 
BY THE ABLEST WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


sa Price Tarek Doituars per ANNUM“EER 
Sample Copies 30 cents. 





TILTON « CO., 


LOSTON, 


Publishers, 


J. E. 
April 1-It 





sin oe a a mal 





Ht Sold by the Trade Generally, 


A Liberal discount to Dealers. 





200,000 furnished the U. S. Government. 





Army REVOLVER, ..-.- +22 ee 44-100 in. Calibre, 
Wavy Bevouva®, ..«rvccwss! 36-100 in. Calibre, 
Bett REVOLVER, bpue es eee Navy Size Calibre, 
Pouice REVOLVER, ...-+.-+-. Navy Size Calibre, 
New Pocket REVOLVER,.... : 31-100 in. Calibre, | 
Pocket Revotver, (Rider’s pt.) 31-100 in. Calibre, 


REPEATING PisToL, (Elliot pt. ) No. 22 & 32 Cartridge, 


Vest Pocker el No. 22, 30, 32 and 41 C artridg e, 
Gee CaMiy «os 0 9 0.0: No 22 and 32 Cartridge, 
Breecu Loapine RiP we, (Beals’) No. 32 & 38 


REVOLVING RIFLE, . 36 and 44-100 in. Calibre. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ivion, New York. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


Moorr & Nicwous,...... cece cs BOW Tork 
7: Deke BOG 64 05 6 os Fs Haw Boston 
Jos. C. Gruss & Co., . 2. ee er ene *hiladelphia 
Poutwunr & TRIMBLE, « «os cle ss & 3altimore 
Bowar Pouses @ Gej 2.66 2cess New Orleans 
Jounson, SpeENceR & Co.,... 22.20 Chicago 
Se: ee: BD ey. 60s 0s Santis St. Louis 
Aupenr B. Crane, ..-.ccc2e- ff San Francisco 
_ April 1-3t 





SING SING GRAPE VINES 


The Best in the Market. 


All my large stock of No. 1, and No. 2, 
Iona and Israella Vines 


is sold, except a small quantity I have reserved to use 
in filling retail orders. 
As has been thé case every season, the demand for 
REALLY GOOD 
vines has been beyond my ability to supply. That 
my vines sell so readily at 
FULL RATES, 
while ether growers are advertising at reduced rates, 
argues that the quality of the vines produced hereafter 
will rule in their sale. Well informed 
VINEYARDISTS , 
have already learned that Good Vines for a good 
price are 
VASTLY CHEAPER 
than those advertised at 
REDUCED RATES 
are at no price at all. [accept this assurance that I 
am meeting the 
PUBLIC WANT 
by producing plants of first quality at 
FAIR LIVING 
prices, rather than such as can be afforded 


AT THE REDUCED RATES 
which are much below the actual cost of 
PRODUCING 
Good Vines. 
Send for Price List. 


J. F. DELIOT, 


Sing Sing, New York. 
April 1-1¢ 


A Work on Squash Raising. 
How to select the location— prepare the ground— 
what marures to use, and how to apply them—how 
to plant, cultivate, gather, store, keep and market 
the crop. Illustrated by several engravings, includ- 
ing a section of a Squash House. The work will be 
found as thorough asmy Treatise on Onion Raising. 
Sent to any address for 30 cents. If any person on 
reading it does not find his money’s worth, he may 
return the book, and I will refund the money. 
James J. H. Gregory, 
Marblehead, Mass. 








apot 


| PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 
| PIGS--Constantly on hand a well select- 
|ec stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites. 
| Hav ing paid particular attention to the breeding of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
These pigs make more weight 
feed consumed than _any other breed, fre- 
prey weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 

ito 18 months» old, Fos sete by GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at _Teasonable prices, Decl1—6m 


LN |ANSEMOND SWEET 


jand finest quality. 
| for the 











Also, Plants in 
proper This ge | is 
successfully grown at the N Yorth.— 
Send for Circular of Directions, 


““ MURRAY & CO., 
Foster’s Crossings, 


Warren Cov., Ohio. 


season. 





mar3st 


1,000,000 
GRAPE VINE CUTTINGS 


FOR SALE. 
Norton’s Virginia, $12 for 1000 cuttings ; 
10,000 or more, only $10. 
Concord and other sorts cheaper. 
DR. H. SCHRODER, 
Bloomington, Il. 





by 


feb6t 





Yellow Nansemond and Early 
Bermuda Sweet Potatoes, $5 per bushel; $12 per 
barrel; St. Louis Red, $4per bushel ; $8 per barrel. 
feb15-4t E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Il. 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


“Its seam is stronger and less 
liable to rip in use or wear than 
the Lock Stitch.” 

(‘“‘Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.”’) 


Send for the ‘“‘Report” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 


General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


SOAP. 
WITH 
SAPONIFIER. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soap if yousave 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or7 cents the 
pound of the very best soap if you buy the grease. 
Directions attached to every package. All that is re- 
quired is an iron kettle holding one cr two gallons. 
Forsale at every drug and grocery store. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Be particular in asking for Penn’a SALT Manurac 


TURING ComPpANy’s SAPONIFIER. 
March 15-ly 


Native Evergreen Plants. 


The following varieties 5 to 12 inches high at $7 
per 1000 or $25 for 5000: Balsam Fir, White Spruce, 
Arbor Vite, White Pine and Hemlock, Packing free. 

JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
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Flower Seeds by Mail. 


10 varieties choice Annuals, ; ; $0.50 
25 6 “ $6 selected, 1.00 
50 “ choice Annuals and Biennials, selected, 2.50 


100 = choice Ani vals, Biennials & Perennials, 5.00 
Either of the above jackages will be sent free to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 
HENRY MICHEL, 
With Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 North 2dSt., 
Feb. 15-4 St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted, 
3 or 4 FARMERS, 


Or other intelligent young men, 

IN EACH COUNTY IN THE WEST, 
To engage in a business paying from $100 to $150 
per month, during the spring and summer. Address 
Zeigler, MeCurdy & Co., 509 Olive St., Saint Louis, 
Mo. marl—4t 

Novelties in Vegetable Seeds. 

Per Packer. 
Biack Wax Bush Beans. Same style of 

pods as the German Wax Pole, and 

equal to it in quality, very desirable, 25 cts. 
Grant Wax Pove Beans. Pods from 6 to 

9 inches long—tine for sucotash, 
TrRiIMBLE'’S CELEBRATED SuGar Corn. The 

sweetest variety in cultivation, 

LACK Pekin Eee PLant. A great acqui- 
tion. Fruit round, black, and of most 
delicious flavor; the foliage is bronze 








and very ornamental, ° : . 25 ets. 
Giant Castte Leek. Extra large and 
solid, . 25 ets. 


New Dwarr Warertoo Pras, growing but 
4 feet high, a very great cropper, $2 P quart, 
McLean’s Wonperrut Peas. New wriuk- 
led variety, growing 2 feet high, $1 P quart. 
McLean’s Ericurean Peas. Another 
new wrinkled variety, growing 2 feet 
high, . ‘ . ° ‘ . $1 P quart. 
New Wuortveserry Tomato. A new and 
entirely distinct variety, from Califor- 
nia, producing edible fruit of the size, 
color and general appearance of the 
Whortleberry, very desirable for pick- 
ling and preserving, . 25 cts. per packet. 
Also, 
Tue CELEBRATED NAPOLEON PrAs. The 
finest dwarf wrinkled marrow variety 
in cultivation, growing 3 feet high, 75 cts. PB qt. 
Allof the above by mail on receipt of the amount 
annexed. 
Zeer Send for our Vegetable Seed Catalogue. 


J.M. Thorburn & Co., 
15 John St., New York. 
THE FOLLOWING 
HORSES will Stand 
The ensuing season at HIGHLAND FARM, on the 
Manchester road, 22 miles west of St. Louis. 
VOUCHER, by Wagner. Dam, imported Britannia 
by Muley. At $25. 
DERBY, by imported Eclipse. Dam, Lady Taylor by 
Glencoe. At $15. 
REVEILLE, by Membrino Chief. 
Letcher, he by Medoec. At $10. 
Good pasturage for mares from a distance, at $2 
per week; every care taken to prevent accidents or 
escapes, but no accountability should they occur. 
The money must be paid in all cases before the mare 
is taken away. B. F. HUTCHISON. 
March Ist, 1867. 3m 


A Fine Morgan Stallion for Sale. 


Was bred in Vermont, out of a Hambletonian mare; 
is a dark bay without any white, is well broke, fast 
and stylish, is a good stock-getter; in disposition so 
gentle that a child can handle him—yet if desired will 
get up to inspire a horseman. I have a few very fine 
colts, one and two years old this season of his get out 
of Morgan mares. Allof them will be sold low. My 
poor health being the only inducement to part with 
them. JOIN 8. BENSON, Lacon, Marshall county, 
Til. March. 15-3t 
Carrot and Mangold Wurtzel 
SEED.—I raised the past season a fine lot of Long 
Red, Yellow Glebe, and White Mangold Wurtzel 
Beed. I will send either variety, post-paid, to any 
address, for $1 perlb. Also, Long Orange Carrot, of 
my ewn growing, at $1.25 per Ib. , 

[ here offer an opportunity to procure seed direct- 
Jy from the growe;y. 


mar3t 








Dam by Bob 





James J. H. Gregory, 
apot Marblehead, Mass. 





ABRIDGED LIST OF 

Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
&e., cultivated by 

COLMAN & SANDERS, AT THE SAINT 

LOUIS NURSERY, 


On the Olive St. Road, 5 miles west of the city, 
Only 2 miles west of the City Limits, 
City Office in the Office of Cotmay’s Rurat Wor.p, 
N.E. cor, of Fifth and Chesnut, St. Louis, Mo. 


APPLE TREES. 
5 to 7 feet, price $20 per 100; 25 cents each. 
sizes higher. 

Our stock of apple trees is large and very fine. We 
have, with many others, the following varieties, viz: 
Early Harvest, Red June, Red Astrachan, High Top 
Sweet, Sweet Bough, Early Strawberry, Kirkbridge 
White, Summer Queen, Am. Summer Pearmain, 
R .mbo, Fall Queen, Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, Ortley, 
Yellow Belleflower, Rome Beauty, Missouri Pippin, 
Penn. Red Streak, Ben. Davis, Bastard Jeneton, 
Smith’s Cider, Talman’s Sweet, Fulton, Willow Twig, 
White Pippin, Gilpin, Wagner, &e. 

PEACHES, 
Price $25 per 100, 30 cents each. 

We have given much attention to the selection of 
the best varieties of the Peach, both for market and 
home use; and we think the following list will please 
all. They are given in about the order of ripening. 

Hale’s Early [new], Troth’s Early, Early Yellow, 
Early Cling, Serrate Early York, Cooledge’s Favor- 
ite, Yellow Rareripe, Large Early York, George the 
Fourth, Crawford’s Early, Red Cheek Melacoton, 
Crawtord’s Late, Old Mixon Free, Heath Free, Stump 
of the World, Heath Cling, LaGrange, Smock’s Free. 

PLUMS 
Price 75 cents. 

We have choice trees of this fruit raised on Plum 
stock. We have the following among other varie 
ties: Smith’s Orleans, Imperial Ottoman, Washing- 
ton, Imperial Gage, Lombard, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
General Hand, Yellow Egg, Green Gage, Damson, 


Chickasaw. 
DWARF PEARS. 

Our stock of Dwarf Pears cannot be surpassed any- 
where. We have been cultivating Dwarf Pears for 
fruit many years, and have found them highly suc- 
cessful. We think that every one should have Pears 
in his garden, whether dwarf orstandard. They are 
a most healthful and delicious fruit, and can be rais- 
ed as easily as apples. Price 75 cents. 

We have the Bartlett, Dcyenne d’Ete, Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Zoar Beauty, Buffum, Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Howell, Seckel, Belle 
Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, Steven’s 
Genesee, Beurre Diel, Easter Beurre, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Glout Morceau. 

Standard Pears, price 75 cents. 

CHERRIES. 

We have a fine lot of the best sweet Cherries—nice 
trees—such as Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Gov. 
Wood, Coe’s Transparent, Yellow Spanish, Spar- 
hawk’s Honey, Early Purple Guigne, May Duke, 
Late Duke, &e. Price 75 cents each. 

APRICOTS and NECTARINES. Several best vari- 
eties of each. Price 50 cents each. 
QUINCES. Price 50 cents each. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

The following are new varieties : Agriculturist, $1 
per dozen, $4 per hundred. Green Prolific, same 
price. Metealf’s Early, $2 per dozen, $10 per 100 
French’s Seedling, $2 per 100. 

We have also, Russell’s Buffalo, Wilson’s Albany, 
Warner’s Seedling—a fine late variety, $2 per 100, 
$10 per 1000. Wilson’s Albany and Iowa in large 
quantities at much lower rates. 

RASPBERRIES. 
Doolittle’s Black Cap—best of its class, $1.50 per 
dozen, $5 per 100, $25 per 1000. Philadelphia, $4 
per dozen, $30 per 100, St. Louis, $1.50 per dozen, 


$5 per 100. 

BLACKBERRY. 
New Rochelle or Lawton, $1.50 per dozen, $6 per 
100. 


Extra 





GOOSEBERRIES. 
Houghton Seedling, fine large plants, $1.50 per doz., 
$6 per 100, $40 per 1000. Downing’s Seedling, $3 


per dozen. 
RHUBARB. 
Linnzeus combines all the best qualities—earliness, 
productiveness, large size, and miid pleasant flavor. 
Price $2 per dozen, $80 per 1000. 
ASPARAGUS. 
Large Purple Top, two year old plants. 
per 100. 


Price $2 
We have a large jot of fine, strong one 





yearold plants, which we offer at $1 per 100, $7.50 
per 1000. 
APPLE SEEDLINGS. 
30,000, 1 year, suitable for Budding, $3 per 1060. 
GRAPES. 
Besides plants of the ordinary sizes and price, we 
have several hundred each of extra strong three and 
four year old plants of Concord, Clinton, Bullitt and 
North Carolina, which we offer as follows: 59 cents 
each, $4 per dozen, $30 per hundred. 
We have also, a good Assortment of 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Flowering Plants, &e. 


Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue of our Stock. 





Novelties in Flower Seeds. 
Pp Packer. 
APPLOPAPPUS RUBIGINOSUS. A showy, au- 
tumn flowering, bardy Annual, growing 
about 3 feet high, and producing large 
terminal corymbs of yellow Grindelia- 
like flower-heads, - ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Aster. New rose-flowered Vicroria and 
original Carnese. 3 splendid varieties, 
each, . ; . , ° ° 
Irpom@ma NEBRASKIENSIS. A new and very 
showy hardy Morning Glory, 
LeprosipHon Hysripus. A splendid new 
variety of this desirable hardy Annual, 
Litium Auratum. This is the first season 
we have been able to obtain seeds of 
this magnificent Lily. They should be 
started in pots and removed to the open 
ground when the plants become well 
established. 15 seeds for ° 
LoBELIA, “Snow Flake,” ) Splendid 


10 cts. 


25 cts. 


75 ets. 
50 ets. 


“ “Blue King,” > Bedding 50 cts. 
6 “Paxtoniana,” ) Plants. 25 cts. 


Lycunis HAAGEANA Hysripa. A beautiful 
new variety of this desirable Perennial, 
of a very sportive character, the colors 
varying from scarlet, blood-red, purple 


and orange, to white, &c., ‘ _ 25 ets. 
PrimuLa Sinensis. “Double*’” A_ great 
novelty in this charming Greenhouse 
Annual. 15 seeds for ° . ° $1.00 
“Erecta SUPERBA,” . ° 50 cts. 
“FILLICIFOLIA RuBRA,” ° 50 cts. 
Pyreturum Rusrom. A splendid deep-blood 
colored variety of this hardy Perennial, 25 cts. 
SALVIA SpLenpDens. Brilliant bright scarlet 
Bedding Plant, i. 25 cts. 


Scaznious. ‘“Benary’s New Double Dwarf.” 
A splendid novelty in Scabious, produ- 
cing round-blooming flowers, of beauti- 
ful colors, and resembling the Pompon 
Chrysanthemum, ° . ° . 

Viota Cornuta. Dwarf perennial herbace- 
ous plant, with small heart-shaped 
leaves, yielding a succession of delicate 
mauve-colored flowers. A great acquisi- 
tion, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 

ViscariA CARDINALS. A new variety of 
this charming Annual, of a brilliant ma- 
genta color: this Viscaria is quite as 
important an introduction as was the 
Crimson Flax, to which it is a very suit- 
able companion, . ° . ° 

WuitLAviA GLoxiniompEs. A very elegant 
novelty of the same habit as W. Grandi- 
flora, with the addition of a multitude of 
Gloxinia-like blossoms, of which the tube 
of the corolla is a pure white; hardy An- 
nual, . ° ° ° ° ‘ 

XERANTHEMUM ANNUUM STRIATUM FL. PL. 
A striking new variety of this favorite 
Everlasting. The color of the large 
double flowers are blush, striped and tint- 
ed with rose, red, crimson and purple. 
This new variety will prove an invalua- 
ble acquisition, ° ; . . 

Zed JAPONICA FOL. VARIEGATA. Striped 
Leaved Japanese Maize. This beautiful 
ornamental Corn grows from 4 to 6 feet 
high; the foliage is beautifully and even- 
ly striped or ribboned with alternate 
stripes of green and white. Planted in 
groups on a lawn, it is the most desira- 
ble of all the large, ornamental foliaged 
plants, ° 7 ‘ . . 25 cts. 

All of the above by mailon receipt of the amount. 
jeer Send for our Flower Seed Catalogue, which 
contains also a Descriptive List of 100 varieties of 

French Hybrid Gladiolus. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


15 John Street, New Yorks 


25 cts. 


25 ects. 


25 ets. 


50 ets 


50 cts. 
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“wooD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO’S CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
Steam Engines & Boilers. 





“From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great smount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give to the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
use; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


julyi—ly ie 
DR. JACKSON’S 


BALSAM OF LUNGWORT. 


The great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 





Hoarseness, Spitting of Blood, Soreness of the 
CHEST AND LUNGS, 
AND 
Consumption. 

This old tried medicine stands higher in reputation 
than all others; its effects are prompt and certain, 
and it has cured more bad cases than all other medi- 
tines put together. Don’t fail to give it a trial, and 
be convinced, as delays are dangerous. 

Price One Dollar a bottle. 

COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


ITCH! ITCH!! 
O LLCO 
ie TR SOyS \ 
RHEUM! \O ITCH ¢:/ M 
M! Iwrme®> RHEUM! 
Wil cure the ITCH or SALT RHEUM, 








SALT SALT 


afew applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilhlains, Uleers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 
druggists, By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL- 
LINS BROTHERS, S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 





The Lamb Family 


ANIPTING 


Machine! 


iC qo” 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


In 


For Cireular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo, 





GRAPES! 
Grapes, Grapes, Grapes. 


300,000 Concord, 100,000 Catawba 


From vines never mildewed or rotted. 


|20,000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware; 





Norton’s Virginia, Diana, Clinton 
And allother good sorts of Grape Vines. 
Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry 


and other plants, cheaper than anywhere else 
for sale. Send stamp for Catalogue and Essays 


on Grape Culture, to DR. H. SCHRODER, 
feb6t Bloomington, Ill. 


2,000 Norton’s Virginia Vines, 
2d class. 
Ear 


barrels. 


ly Goodrich Potatoes, a few 
feb15—4t A. RIEHL, Alto, Til 








‘ e ° 
“arly Metcalf Strawberry, said 
to be 10 days earlier than the Wilson, very produc- 
tive and firm, sent by mail, at $1 per dozen; $5 per 
100. feb15-4t E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Ill. 


Peach Trees. 

A few thousand Peach Trees (part Hale) also a 
few barrels of frozen Peacu Pirs for sale at the Car- 
bondale Nursery, W.S. MURPHY, 

March 15-2t] Carbondale, Jackson co., Ills. 











Flower Seeds in Collections. 
The five collections that should be sown in every 
Garden in the country are: 


12 varieties of finest German Asters, for $1.00 
12 “ alten: “ Stocks, “ 1:25 
8 ” “ French Camelia Balsams, for 1.25 

10 + “ Beautiful Phlox Drummondii, for 75 
8 e ig " Portulaca for, 40 

ALS80, COLLECTIONS OF | 

100s “ Annuals, Biennials & Perennials, 5.00 | 
50 “ “ “ “ “ for 2.50 

a ai. ad «1.00 

10 “ “ “ “ 50 

_ ee “ More Rare Annuals, “ = 2.00 

0 «© « «4 «“ “ 1.00 

20 = “ Choice Green House Seeds, “ 4.00 

a on ae “ “ “ . 7,00 

20 “ “ Hardy Biennials & Perennials, for 1.00 


ALL STRICTLY OUR OWN SELECTION. 
J&P Send for our Flower Seed Catalogue. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


mar3t 15 John Street, New York. 





New Catalogue. 4 
BEDDING PLANTS. 


My Descriptive Catalogue for Spring of 1867 is 
now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants. HENRY MICHEL, 

With Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 North 2d 8t., 
Feb. 15-5t St. Louis, Mo, 





PLANT & BRO., 
STF. LOUIS 
Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 
SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
Wes="Sign of the Gilt Plow. 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 


SO, 
‘ 





Also. No 0 NORTH FOURTH STREET 


23 BROADWAY. 


| (Fronting on two streets), & 


| i, ep the Large st and Best Assortment of 


| PLOWS, HARROWS, 
‘Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 


| REAPERS, MOWERS, 
| Horse Rakes, 
Eiorse Powers, 
| Threshers, Farm Wagons, 

| Portable Farm Engines, 


| SAW MILLS, 
Leather & Rubber Belting, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 





Lace Leather, 

HOOKS, RIVETS, AND PICKS, 
Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 

Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 

Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
CHURNS, STORE TRUCKS, 
‘Washing Machines, 








Clothes Wringers, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &e. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 

| AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Cotton Gins, Jennys and Wool 
Carding Machines, 





McGAFFEY’S COTTON SEED PLANTER 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices, 


PLANT & BRO. 


St, Louis, Mo. 
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BARNUM & BROTHER, No. 25 South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo., can attention to the fa 
THAT vee ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH 
2 ee Se eee. Landreth’s Celebrated Garden 


Ski bsDs! 


The reputation of these Garden Seeds is established, and 
the purchaser can rely with reasonable certainty on bein 
supplied with what our label indicates—FRESH AND GEN 
ULNE SEEDS. Also Agents tor 


Straub’s Wheat Flouring, Corn Meal & Feed, 
Portable Queen of the South 

SCRIST MItous, 

5000 of which are in use West and South, 
We have also the exclusive sale in this market of 

Way’s Hay, Hemp & Cotton Press. 

AGENTS FOR THE 
CHAMPION COMBINED REAPER 
AND MOWER, 

aaa z == Ses ' Which took the First Premium at the Mo. State Fair, 1866, 

A1IsO, for Wendiver’s Mo. Corn Pianter, 
Which took the First Premium. 
STRAUB’S GRIST MILL, which took the First Premium. ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER. 
BUCKEYE SULKY CORN PLOW. 


BRANSON’S HAND 100M, AND CHLEBRATEHED ROCK 


ISLAND STHEL PLOWS. 
Also, prepared to suppiy 


Pitt’s Threshers, Avery & Calhoun Plows, Cor: Shellers, Cutting Boxes, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Drag Saws, Horse Powers, Champion and Putnam Wringers, Missouri Family Washing Machine, and all kinds 
of the most approved patterns of implements and machines. 


Westen! AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND SEED STORE. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


No. 207, (Old No. 56) North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 





























AN ANG : 
6g a) ‘NA \\ \\\ 
We are just in receipt of a large supply of 


'§ GARDEN SEEDS 
LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS, 
Now ready for delivery. Weare prepared to fill all orders for these celebrated Seeds that we may be favored with; we can assure our 
trons that the seeds purchased of us are fresh and true to name. We draw the attention of Farmers to 


_BSS Res ft IMPROVED TLLINOIS CORN PLANTER. <9 
DEERE'S CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOW’. 
a Favorite Hawkeye Sulky Corn Cultivator. 


The Wworld Renowned BUCHEYVE: Reaper 
Anda Mower, which took the 


Grand Gold Medal of Honor at the Great Auburn Field Trial as the best machine. We have also on hand a large supply of 


Threshers, Wheat Drills, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Sugar Mills & Evaporato 
Clover, T imothy, Blue Grass, Red Top and Orchard Grass Seeds, &e. 
Descriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. 


“WM. KOENIG & CO., 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


* 
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